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. . . the best writer in South .’’ 


SARAH GERTRUDE 
MILLIN 


just published 


THE FIDDLER 


6s. net 


Arnold Palmer in the Sphere: - 

“*The Fiddler’ is a work of high order. Mrs. 
Millin is not merely the best writer in South Africa, 
she is one of the best novelists writing in English 
to-day. 

“*The Fiddler’ is a lovely book as surely everyone 
must see. An enormous amount of observation and 
reflection is packed between the covers of this book— 
this lean, slim book which looks, as it actually is, fit 

and trained to an ounce.” 


Spectator: 

“*The Fiddler’ is cool, economical and clear. In 
it Mrs. Millin writes again of the type of character in 
which she has shown her skill before. -- 

“Mrs. Millin is as merciless and cool as a lawyer in 
analysis, and she gives her characters, with all their 
weaknesses, an almost morbid clarity of mind by which 
they are almost too well aware of their own mental and 
emotional processes. She: knows well how to hold one’s 
attention.” 


—also 


AN ARTIST IN THE FAMILY 


6s. 


Manchester Guardian: 
“Mrs. Millin introduces her characters with an 
admirable lucidity . . . they are handled with mastery, 
A book of extraordinary intelligence.’ 


net 


Punch: 

“Criticism of Mrs. Millin’s work is in danger of 
becoming stereotyped. A book by her is always ‘ vivid.’ 
I must not be blamed if I use the same epithet for ‘An 

Artist in the Family.’”’ 


MARY GLENN 


3s. 6d. net and 6s. net 


Daily Telegraph: 4 
“The story is brilliantly yet soberly written, and 
all the writer’s art is concentrated on her heroine. . . . 
A story of great sincerity and depth of comprehension, 
written in nervous, careful English.” 


THE 


Gerald Gould in the Daily News: 

“Mrs. Millin writes, as always, firmly, sympatheti- 
cally, ironically ; she has an exciting plot and sound 
construction and a knowledge of social arid psycho- 
logical realities. ... A vivid, powerful, challenging 

story.” 


GOD’S STEPCHILDREN 


MIDDLE CLASS 
ADAM’S' REST 


New Statesman: 
‘Mary Glenn is conceived on so grand a scale that her 
minutest emotions matter ; and Mrs. Millin has arranged 


her theme with so much skill that one does not pause to 


admire the technique, but is persuaded by it into excite- 
ment. This is a terrible and memorable book.”’ 


OF THE LORD 


net 
Saturday Review: 

‘ There is much fine work in ‘The Coming of the 
Lord,’ as in everything Mrs. Millin writes. . . . It is a 
masterly novel, full of beauty, poetry, and instinct with 
that emotional fervour which, at Mrs. Millin’s touch, sus- 
pires from the most commonplace objects and incidents.” 


7s. 6d. net 


THE DARK RIVER 
THE JORDANS 


These four at 3s. 6d. net per volume 


and 


THE SOUTH AFRICANS 


eighth impression. 7s. 6d. net 
Basil Williams in the Observer: 

“One of the most arresting and comprehensive surveys to be found of general South 
African conditions. . . . Mrs. Millin has an extraordinary gift for making her points 
vivid. . . . For us in England who wish to be enlightened-on the South Africa of to-day 
and at the same time to read a fascinating and pithy book, Mrs. Millin’s essay could hardly 

be surpassed.” 
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WRITERS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By WINIFRED HOottsy. 


OT long ago I listened to a group of people dis- 
cussing M. Briand’s proposal for a United States 
of Europe, and comparing it with the Beaverbrook- 
Melchett- Amery cam - 
paign for a Free Trade 
Empire. And though 
we had been talking of 
economic advantage, 
tariffS and corn-belts, 
the conversation was 
wholly academic until 
somebody exclaimed, 
“Well, if we've got to 
choose, for Heaven’s sake 
let’s stick to Europe 
rather than the Empire. 
We can’t afford to cut 
ourselves off from all con- 
tact with civilisation.” 
Now that, I felt, 
expresses a widely-held 
though often half-con- 
scious sentiment, which 
colours our attitude both 
to the Dominions and 
to the United States, 
Civilisation, we feel, 
belongs to the old 
countries, to cities where 
for generations men have 
polished wit upon wit, 
have treasured art and 
learning, have cultivated 
urbanity, and acquired 
sophisticated values, 
Culture, we feel, must 
be a stay-at-home; like 
Venetian glass, or 
avocada pears, it is too delicate to make a good 
traveller. The new countries offer us administra- 
tive adventure and economic advantage; they- do 
not offer ideal opportunities for the growth of art and 
learning. Farmers and engineers, strong silent men 
of action, civil servants of the brawnier sort, and the 
hunters of big game, seem to us to make suitable 
pioneers, and while we. are aware that cities and 
universities arise in the new countries, that pictures 
are painted there and novels published, we tend to 
forget this and to think of the Empire mainly in terms 
of raw materials, saddle horses and native labour. 
The theory is just tenable enough to obscure the 
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truth. And the truth is that no new country is popu- 
lated from a vacuum, that even if poets and painters 
themselves have rarely chosen to settle in the Dominions, 
the spirit bloweth where 
it listeth, and artistic dis- 
tinction and _ intellectual 
power are not family 
preserves. The child of 
a sheep farmer may 
become a sculptor; the 
digger’s son may be a 
scientist. Nor are the 
new countries wholly 
isolated. When Lady 
Anne Barnard, the author 
of “Auld Robin Gray,” 
visited Cape Colony, she 
had already learned the 
controlled and _ observant 
humour and _ intelligence 
of her Colonial Letters 
before she ever saw Table 
Mountain. When D. H. 
Lawrence sailed to 
Australia, the vision which 
inspired ‘‘Kangaroo” had 
already been_ tempered 
by an English training. 
The literatures of 
Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada and South Africa 
have their roots in 
Europe; but they have 
both lost and gained 
during the transplanta- 
tion. With Canadian 
painting and South 
African writing it almost 
seems as though eventually the gain will prove greater 
than the loss. 

Travellers who know the world say that South Africa 
is the most subtly strange of the Dominions. She is, 
as Mrs. Millin has written, primarily a land of racial 
problems. The Hottentots and Bushmen who were 
there when the Dutch East India Company settled at 
the Cape, the negro slaves and Asiatic convicts, the 
Indian indentured labourers, the French Huguenot 
refugees, Low Germans, British, Jews, Bastaards and 
Cape coloured people, Zulus, Basutos, half-Arab, 
high-cheeked, restless Nyasaland men, invading from 
the north as the white men came up from the south 
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—all these have brought the 
influence of their conflicting 
temperaments and traditions 
into the strange, heated, vital, 
contentious atmosphere in 
which South African literature 
has grown. The scorching 
sun which drains all colour 
from the midday landscape, 
the tense electric climate of 
the high veld, the low half- 
tropical damp warmth of the 
Natal coast, the harshness of 
life on outlying farms in the 
Karoo, the strong Bible 
patriarchal Puritanism of the 
Voortrekkers, the ceaseless 
apprehension of a white 
minority facing a half hostile, 
half docile, wholly incompre- 
hensible black majority, the 
clash of Dutch and British 
traditions in native policy, 
the quick storms of political 
and private passion, the hot 
human appetite for gold and 
diamonds and wealth sud- 
denly gained—all these things have influenced the 
writers of South Africa. Its poems and novels are 
problem pieces, because the human experience which 
they describe is intensified by problems. The men and 
women who have written them could not order a meal 
nor drive a mule, nor buy a basket of vegetables with- 
out touching the edge of a great and unsolved problem. 
We can expect from such a community a fine vivid 
writing, writing that pulsates with vitality and agitated 
awareness. If art is emotion 
remembered in tranquillity, 
the emotion is certain, but 
the “remembrance in tran- 
quillity ’’ is less assured. 

The first and the greatest 
of South African writers is 
Olive Schreiner. Now that 
we have, thanks to her 
husband’s devoted industry, 
a complete edition of all her 
works ; now that Cronwright- 
Schreiner has published his 
curiously moving memoir, and 
the disconcertingly intimate 
letters which she wrote ; now 
that the political and social 
advances which she prophesied 
and pleaded for have been 
either realised or discussed 
and rejected; now we can 
measure the greatness of this 
fierce, tender, imaginative poet 
and prophet whose vision of 
the world was so much more 
noble than any actual achieve- 
ment of her nervous, undis- 
ciplined pen, or of her tragic, 


Mrs, Ethelreda Lewis. 


restless, unsatiated mind. We 
can know to-day all about 
her early life, her eager- 
minded, distinguished family, 
her days of poverty as a 
governess, her asthma, her 
marriage, her visits to 
England, her friendship with 
Havelock Ellis and the death 
of her child. But “The 
Story of an African Farm,” 
by Ralph Iron, still remains 
a thing of wonder for us. Its 
passion, its poetry, its fierce, 
lyrical ardour of imagination 
still astonish us. There is no 
other book quite like it. 
Olive Schreiner’s other work 
is deeply interesting, but is 
not quite like this. Her first 
novel, ‘‘ Undine,” written 
when she was about sixteen, 
has the high idealism, the 
childish, almost shrill, lyricism 
of the young Shelley. “‘ From 
Man to Man,” the great 
unfinished work of her 
maturity, has powerful and impassioned chapters, such 
as the adventures of “ Bertie’ in London. The 
“‘Dreams and Allegories,’’ the half legendary tale of 
the Boer War “‘ Trooper Peter Halkett,’”’ the astonish- 
ingly apposite sociological work—‘‘ Woman and Labour ”’ 
—have a strangely undating quality. Olive Schreiner 
wrote in prose; but her gift was a poet’s gift. She 
could foresee with prophetic clarity the course of social 
change, so that her writings on feminism and on racial 
questions are almost as 
relevant to-day as they were 
when she wrote them. Her 
imaginative works have 
usually a South African 
setting, but the lecal colour 
affects them very little; she 
was concerned with universal 
things. 

Among living writers 
another group of women 
novelists stands out con- 
spicuously. Sarah Gertrude 
Millin, Ethelreda Lewis and 
Pauline Smith make a 
significantly varied trio. 
Mrs. Millin is a realist. Her 
novels have something of the 
austere and disciplined solidity 
of classic work. They show 
moreover a suggestive 
technical development from 
the more loosely woven, 
ambling domestic narratives 
of her early writings, to the 
controlled and masterly com- 
pression of “ Mary Glenn,” 
“The Coming of the Lord” 
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and ‘“‘ The Fiddler.”” She always has a profound and 
steady insight into the deeper springs of human 
action, a rather sober sense of humour, and that 
quality which Jane Austen possessed in its highest 
degree of endowing small details of daily life with 
intense significance and interest. Her home is in 
Johannesburg, 
and she writes 
mainly of the 
Transvaal, though 


River” deals 
with outlying 
diggings, 
“Adam’s_ Rest”’ 
was on the Cape 
side of the Vaal 
River, and _ the 
tragedy of “ The 
Fiddler” takes 
place at Lourengo 
Marques and in 
Swaziland, though 
it might equally 
well have hap- 
pened anywhere. 
She deals with 
middle class 
people, with the 
quiet domestic 
life that will sud- 
denly flare up into 
drama or tragedy. 
In “ Mary Glenn” 
and ‘‘The 
Fiddler’’ the 
tragedy is wholly 
personal ; in “‘ The 
Coming of the 
Lord’’ and 
“The Jordans” 
it is partly politi- 
cal. Her best 
known, though 
not perhaps her 
best novel, ‘‘ God’s 
Stepchildren,” 
treats the colour 
question with the same impartial, objective, pene- 
trating, unemotional justice that she brings to 
the problem of the artistic temperament in “ An 
Artist in the Family,” or the sorrows of snobbery 
in ‘Mary Glenn.’’ Once she wrote a book which 
was not a novel. “The South Africans” is a 
brilliant, compressed, graphic survey of South Africa 
to-day. She has chosen her own method ; her ability 
for selecting the illuminating detail has stood her in 
good stead. Nobody else could have picked the way 
so wisely, so justly and so humorously among the 
chaotic confusion of controversial detail in which any 
historian of South Africa must be involved. 

Mrs. Millin’s work stands by its intellectual strength, 
its integrity, its justice. She is one of the most in- 
teresting of modern realists. Mrs. Ethelreda Lewis is 


Photo by Levsons, Ltd., South Africa. 
whose latest nove!, “ The Fiddler,” has just bezn published by Messrs. Constable. 


different. Her qualities are rather those of imagina- 
tion and poetical sensibility. A Yorkshire woman 
married to a civil servant in South Africa, she began 
to write verse after her first child was born, but she 
was a middle-aged woman with a grown-up son before 
she published her first novel, “‘ The Harp.” It is essen- 
tially a poet’s 
novel, loosely 
constructed, sen- 
sitive, passion- 
ately impregnated 
by observed and 
remembered 
beauty. Like 
“God’s Stepchil- 
dren,” it deals 
with the race 
question, but 
with a poet’s 
idealism rather 
than with Mrs. 
Millin’s concrete 
realism. Here the 
South African 
landscape is 
painted with vivid 
loving imagery, 
but the Northern 
countries, the 
Yorkshire coast, 
and Scandinavia, 
have cast their 
cold attraction 
like a spell over 
the hot and 
Southern land. 
The book has 
faults —the 
almost inevitable 
faults of a too 
eager imagination 
using for the first 
time a novelist’s 
medium ; but it 
would be a thou- 
sand pities if the 
Mrs. Sarah Gertrude Millin, —|ater fame of Mrs. 
Lewis as the editor 
of the Horn Trilogy obscured its very real and poignant 
beauty. After ‘‘The Harp ”’ Mrs. Lewis wrote two other 
romances—‘‘ The Flying Emerald’’ and Mantis.” 
She calls them pot-boilers, and certainly they dis- 
appointed admirers of ‘‘ The Harp.”” But meanwhile 
she was writing in South African papers journalism and 
short stories of admirable quality, and meanwhile 
Alfred Aloysius Horn, Zambesi Jack, the Old Trader, 
Horn of the Fish and Spear, had come wandering 
up her little Johannesburg garden between the trails 
of bougainvilia on the stoep, and offered household 
irons for sale. The world knows the rest of the story. 
Zambesi Jack had been casting for years his pearls 
before indiscriminating Philistine swine. His older 
acquaintances hear him talk to-day, rolling out 
his gorgeous aphorisms, his enchanting, ridiculous 
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generalisations and 
his pregnant wit, 
and feel that they 
could hit them- 
selves with fury 
because they never 
thought of record- 
ing his superb 
conversations. It 
needed someone 
with the imagina- 
tive perception and 
editorial genius of 
Mrs. Lewis to take 
the old man in 
and to draw him out ; to fill notebook after notebook 
with reports of his talks on the stoep, to invest in him, 
as in a financial speculation, saving him from the 
poverty which had been his fortune, while through 
months of patience she extracted from him the material 
to make “‘ The Ivory Coast in the Earlies,’’ ‘‘ Harold 
the Webbed ”’ and “ The Waters of Africa.”’ Both the 
first books were selected as Books of the Month in 
America. All three have been best-sellers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Fame has come to Mrs. Lewis as 
well as to the rakish, valiant, irrepressible old scally- 
wag whom she discovered. But the fame was deserved. 
It was the poet’s love of words and the craftsman’s 
sense of literary possibilities which made Mrs. Lewis 
persuade the Old Trader to repeat his stories. Great 
discoveries are rarely made by accident. 

Pauline Smith’s work stands in a quite different 
category from that of Mrs. Millin or Mrs. Lewis. There 
is so little of it; it is so delicate, so exquisite, so rare. 
When her first short story, “‘ The Pain,’’ was published 
in the monthly Adelphi, Arnold Bennett acclaimed 
it as one of the most perfect of modern short stories. 
Since then it has been incorporated with other tales in 
“The Little Karoo,” and 
Pauline Smith has published 
one novel, “The Beadle.” 
That is all; but these two 
volumes have placed her in a 
class quite by herself. Pauline 
Smith is an Englishwoman who 
spent part of her childhood in 
the wild, bare, forbidding, 
lovely part of the Cape called 
the Karoo. She has revisited 
it once, and wrote then an 
enthralling diary, meticulously 
observing places and manners 
and characters, the life of the 
simple Cape Dutch farming 
people, of communities so 
isolated that they have retained 
the Biblical simplicity of her 
families in ‘‘ The School Master ”’ 
or The Beadle.’ She lives 
now a life of almost complete 
retirement in Dorset, but her 
South African experience has 
made an indelible mark on her 
imagination. There is a curious 
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purity and intensity 
about her writing. 
It has the austere 
musical simplicity 
of great prose. The 
strength and 
anguish of her 
passion have been 
controlled bya 
rigorous and ascetic 
discipline, until her 
stories have an 
almost unbearable 
tenderness raised 
into dignity by com- 
plete absence of sentimentality or exuberance. Katherine 
Mansfield saw as clearly; Charlotte Mew felt as in- 
tensely. But Pauline Smith has imposed upon her 
clarity and fervour a Quaker-like restraint which 
separates her from almost all other writers. She may 
write very little. Her range has hitherto been severely 
limited ; but hers is work of which any civilisation 
would be proud. 

Other South African novelists have not been particu- 
larly distinguished. Daphne Muir has written one 
thoroughly creditable first novel, “‘ A Virtuous Woman.” 
The chronicle of Sanni le Roux, the charming Dutch girl 
from whom “ gaiety hung . . . like a cloak of ribbons 
fluttering in the wind, light and airy,” is told from 
the time of her marriage, through the growing up of 
her children, the Boer War, the coming of her grand- 
children, the Great War, and the Great Peace, until 
her death in 1920. It is told with a quiet understand- 
ing, a temperate and contemplative restraint. For a 
first novel it is unusually balanced and mature. Mrs. 
Muir may one day write a really distinguished Gals- 
worthian narrative. We need such chronicles to 
interpret Dutch South African family life to the outside 
world. Mr. G. Heaton Nicholls 
published one highly sensational 
novel dealing with the political 
aspirations of the native and 
an imaginary rebellion, and 
Miss F. E. Mills Young writes 
sensible, rather conventional and 
undistinguished stories with a 
South African background. 

These are novels in English. 
One Afrikaans novel has been 
translated into English and 
forms a curiously significant 
contribution to South African 
literature. Marie Linde won a 
prize offered by a publishing 
firm in Pretoria for her tale of 
the Cape, “‘ Among Privileged 
People.” We might have 
expected the first translated 
Afrikaans novel to deal with 
Boer farmers and the backveld 
life, like Pauline Smith’s and 
Daphne Muir’s. But it is illumi- 
nating and significant of the new 
generation of South African 
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Dutch, that Marie Linde should choose to write about 
a sophisticated urban household, with a singer and a 
painter and a little ‘‘ poor white ’’ nurse girl. 

The poets of South Africa are oddly interesting. One 
of the 1820 settlers from Port Elizabeth was something 
of a poet, but little more poetry came from the country 
until in 1926, in Natal, we began to hear about a little 
group of intellectuals who 
founded a monthly review 
with a brief, adventurous, 
stormy life, called Voorslag. 
Among the contributors and 
editors of Voorslag were Roy 
Campbell, who had already 
published “The Flaming 
Terrapin,’’ and William 
Plomer, who had _ produced 
“Turbott Wolfe.’’ Now 
“Turbott Wolfe”? is the 
chaotic, angry, mordant novel 
of an exceedingly talented 
and passionate young man, 
and “‘ The Flaming Terrapin ” 
is a long narrative poem of 
great power and beauty. But 
both these men are originally 
poets; they are young and 
they are angry; and they 
have both left South Africa. 
“The Flaming Terrapin ’’ is 
an epic of Noah and the Ark ; 
it is wildly extravagant ; it is 
gorgeously imagined, fiercely 
satirical, overcrowded with 
imagery, fantasy and lyrical 
richness. But it isa poem of wonderful promise. Roy 
Campbell is the son of a popular doctor who died at 
Durban in 1926. He had been sent to Oxford; the 
University not having turned him down as it turned down 
the young Shelley, he turned it down ; he became a fore- 
castle hand in a French schooner and sailed round the 
Horn before the mast. He returned to Natal, to 
marry and to settle down in a rather inaccessible dis- 
trict ; but the experience of his sailor period enriched 
his ardent, opulent imagination. In “The Flaming 
Terrapin’”’ he whirls the Ark round the Horn with 
immense effect. His seascapes here and in a shorter 
poem, “‘ The Albatross,’’ share some quality of living 
power and symbolism with Herman Melville’s ‘‘ Moby 
Dick.”” But the landscape is an African landscape, 


‘gorgeous with semi-tropical flowers, astir with the 


vivid life of untamed animals. The poem is by far 
the most important that has yet been published by a 
South African, and one of the most interesting written 
in English in this century. But what Roy Campbell 
will do now is uncertain. He has written one very 
bad satire, ‘‘ The Wayzgoose,” a little, but distinguished 
shorter verse, and some criticism. After the collapse 
of Voorslag he shook the dust of Africa from his feet, 
and whatever else he writes may have no longer an 
African colour. South Africa is the poorer, but perhaps 
the more comfortable for his departure. 

William Plomer wrote ‘‘ Turbott Wolfe ’’ as an 
ardent, lyrical, exasperated, audacious study of the 


colour question. It was immature; it was ferocious ; 
it was penetrating and profoundly interesting. He 
followed it with ‘“‘ I Speak of Africa,” part of which 
appeared in Voorslag under the heading “ Portraits 
in the Nude.” The best thing in the collection is the 
quite magnificent ‘‘ Ula Masondo,” surely one of the 
most penetrating interpretations which the white man 
has made of the black man 
in Africa. Again, though 
technically in prose, this is a 
poet’s book, and Mr. Plomer’s 
occasional verse has also been 
immature but significant. He 
too quitted Natal, not for 
England but for Japan, and 
“Paper Houses,” published 
this year, shows him busy 
and curious and vehement in 
the Far East as he was in the 
South. One other long poem, 
“Drought : A South African 
Parable,’’ was published this 
year by Jan Van Avond. It 
contains fiery criticism of the 
South African mentality and 
climate, and is not without 
merit. 

General literature has not 
been very copiously produced 
yet in South Africa. The 
“Holism and Evolution ’”’ of 
General Smuts is an in- 
dependent and _ individual 

Mr, Aloysius Horn. piece of scientific synthesis, 
and Holism aptly takes its 
place as one of the subjects discussed at this year’s 
meeting of the British Association in South Africa. 
Professor Macmillan, Professor Brookes and others have 
written valuable books on the history of the colour 
question. Miss Dorothea Fairbridge writes rather 
charmingly about old Cape houses. Several biographies 
of Botha, Rhodes and other South African celebrities 
have been published in both English and Afrikaans. 

It is only natural that from a country so recently 
uncivilised, where adventures with wild beasts and 
wilder tribes, slave traders, diggers and cattle raiders 
were the commonplaces of everyday life, we should 
have excellent books of memoirs and adventures. 
Trader Horn is not the only pioneer to tell his story. 
The “‘ Memoirs of a Slave-Trader,’”” by Theodore Canot, 
deal with the West Coast rather than the South; but 
Captain Harry Dean, who wrote ‘‘ Umbala,”’ conducted 
some of his questionable negotiations in South Africa ; 
the Reverend A. T. Bryant, who writes of ancient Zulu 
customs, is really an adventurer as well as a missionary 
with anthropological tastes; the author of “ Jock of 
the Bush Veldt ” immortalised one phase of wild South 
African life. 

Hitherto practically all works dealing with the native 
races—that black majority of six to one—have been 
written from outside by observers of European stock. 
What will be really interesting is when books begin to 
appear written by black men and women about white 
ones. 
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Once when I was 
camping in the Trans- 
vaal with a group of 
particularly intelligent 
friends—a painter, a 
lecturer on English, a 
writer and some others, 
we sat round the fire 
discussing the future of 
South African litera- 
ture. During a pause 
in our conversation, we 
heard low monotonous 
voices repeating ‘“‘ C A T 


Photo by Edward Heath -—Cat, DO G—Dog.” 
Couch, 


We turned and saw 


who edited two of the earliest Antholo- ‘ “i 
behind us, crouching as 


gies of South African poetry. 


near to the fire as 
they dared approach, 
in order that its light 
might fall on their 
opened pages, our 
two Kafir servants 
teaching each other 
to read from a 
child’s primer. Very 
few natives are yet 
literate. But the 
movement for their 
education has begun. 
Who knows what 
the future holds for 


Mr. Francis Carey 
Slater, 


writers of South author of “ The Karoo and Other Poems,” 
4 editor of the recently published “ C y 
Africa ? Book of South African Verse” (Longmans). 


WOMEN PIONEERS.* 


By ARTHUR WAUGH. 


T is an old story that Englishwomen can be the most 
intelligent and serious in the world; but it will 
probably come as a surprise to most people when they 
are reminded that their fellow-countrywomen began 
to assert their social and intellectual independence not 
less than three hundred years ago. Yet that is the theme 
of Mrs. Graham Wallas’s well-documented and extremely 
attractive book. She calls her book “‘ Before the Blue- 
stockings,” for the simple reason that it is customary 
to reckon the start of the woman’s movement from 
the activities of Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Carter, and the rest 
of the learned ladies of the Johnsonian age, while it is 
her own privilege to bring back into the bright light of 
actuality a group of clever and enterprising dames who 
read and talked, argued and laboured under the garish 
candelabra of the Restoration. Under the Merry 
Monarch, we are reminded, not all the women were 
pleasurable wantons like my Lady Castlemaine, nor 
butterflies like ‘‘ pretty, witty Nell.” These indeed 
typified one aspect of the age, but Hannah Woolley was 
a contemporary of Elizabeth Pepys. 

And indeed Hannah Woolley, of whom Mrs. Wallas 
writes with such an easy grace, may be taken as a sort 
of feminine liaison officer between the stay-at-home 
wives of the Caroline middle class and the pundits of 
the Augustan salon. She was a champion of inde- 
pendence, but her kingdom was the home. She urged 
her sisters to order their own lives for themselves, but 
their sphere was still to be the sick-room and the kitchen 
fire. She was a natural school-marm with a genius for 
domesticity ; her charity began and ended within closed 
doors. Born in 1623, Hannah Woolley was left a 
penniless orphan at fourteen. She started at once 
keeping a school, where she taught Italian, singing, 
dancing, needlework, crewel-embroidery, housewifery, 
calligraphy, arithmetic, and “ the washing of black and 
white sarsnets.”” From eighteen to twenty-four she was 
governess in the house of a “‘ lady of quality,” rising to 
be stewardess, scribe, and secretary. She wrote letters 


* “ Before the Bluestockings.” By Ada Wallas. 8s. 6d- 
{Allen & Unwin.) 


for dignified dowagers who could not express themselves, 
and corrected “‘ the impertinency and tedium ”’ of con- 
ventional correspondence. At twenty-four she married 
and in due course bore four sons to an Essex school- 
master, having at the same time the care of something 
over “‘threescore boarders.”” She managed and doc- 
tored them all; and when she was left a widow she 
began to record in books the wisdom of her experience. 
Her books are full of common sense and kind humanity. 
She is great on recipes for candying fruits, for cookery 
of all kinds, and for the healing of homely ailments. 
Her counsel to her fellow housewives to be their own 
“chirurgiens and physiciens, unless the case be des- 
perate,’’ may well have set an example which has made 
the fortune of many a manufacturer of patent medicines. 
She was a perfect type of the practical woman of the 
house, and one of the first Englishwomen to insist that 
the teacher must adapt her method to the pupil’s tem- 
perament, and that not every brain, any more than 
every body, can assimilate the same food. 

Here were the firstfruits of reason, and with Damaris 
Masham, born Cudworth, the daughter of a Regius 
Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, we are plunged 
into the school of Reason up to the neck. This good 
lady was born in 1658, and met John Locke, author of 
“The Human Understanding,” in her twenty-third 
year. This was just before Locke went to Holland, and 
he wrote to her freely during his exile. He returned to 
find her established at Oates, in Essex, as second wife 
of Sir Francis Masham, Bart., and began to make long 
sojourns in her house, as a sort of paying guest. Locke 
reported his hostess as ‘‘ so well versed in theological 
and philosophical studies, and of such an original mind, 
that you will not find many men to whom she is not 
superior in wealth of knowledge and ability to profit by 
it.” In one respect she certainly profited largely by 
Locke's advice, for he overwhelmed her with precepts 
concerning the treatment of children. He declared her 
own child to be “ almost destroyed by a too tender 
keeping’; and, as the result of four years of Locke’s 
discipline, the boy was so much improved as “ to be 
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equal to wind, weather, and wet in his feet.’’ In short, 
Locke imbued Lady Masham with common sense and 
his own strenuous doctrine of Reason, under the influ- 
ence of which she produced her once popular “ Dis- 
course concerning the Love of God,” in which she urged 
the importance of mental training as against the tyranny 
of religious dogma. She pressed the claims of intellectual 
community between men and women, and insisted that 
the married unhappiness, which she found so common 
all around her, might be largely dispersed by a little 
more firmness in the character of the wife. 

Here at last we see woman asserting her equality with 
the other sex, and it was the particular ambition of 
Mary Astell (1666-1731) to make her sisters worthier of 
their crescent opportunity. For Mary Astell was the 
first fearless pioneer of woman’s serious education. A 
native of Newcastle, she settled at the age of twenty-two 
in Chelsea, then, as since, the home of intellect and taste. 
She was only twenty-eight when she published the first 
part of her “ Serious Proposal to the Ladies for the 
Advancement of their true and greatest interest,” and 
a year or two later she announced her project for what 
would have been the first English college for women. 
It was only by a freak of fortune that she was denied the 
fruition of her dreams. She had been promised £10,000 
for its endowment, and all the omens were favourable, 
when Bishop Burnet intervened. He smelt the incense 
of Papacy in a conventual congregation of women; a 
warning was issued, and the offer was withdrawn. But 
Mary Astell was not to be silenced. She set herself to 
proclaim the wrongs of women with a full voice ; and, 
though Dean Atterbury objected that she was “‘ now 
and then a little shocking in her expressions,’’ the justice 
of her argument was not disputed by the far-sighted of 
her time. Naturally she had her limitations. It must 
be admitted that she was a social and religious snob. 
Her educational privileges were to be confined to those 
whose birth was “ generous,”’ and part of her plan was 
“ the total destruction of dissenters.’’ Nevertheless she 


did not hesitate to cudgel those well-born ladies who 
failed to improve their talents, declaring them ‘‘ more 
vile and despicable than the meanest creature,’”’ and she 
was one of the first to advocate the public support of 
gentlewomen who had fallen on evil days. As Mrs. 
Wallas tersely says, ‘Many a woman, through her 
writing, must have seen for the first time how much was 
wrong, within as well as without, in her life.” 

How hardly those same wrongs were wont to press 
upon the enthusiasts of pure scholarship, the career of 
Elizabeth Elstob (1683-1756) rather poignantly suggests. 
She was perhaps the first of the bluestockings, thwarted, 
like so many pioneers, in the achievement that lay 
within her grasp. She had some knowledge of Latin at 
the age of eight, by which time she was an orphan, and 
a precocious facility in her native tongue. Anglo-Saxon 
was her speciality (a very unusual study for a woman of 
that time), and she published an English-Saxon Gram- 
mar when she was thirty-two. The death of her parson- 
brother about this period left her practically destitute ; 
she had a translation of the “‘ Homilies of Azlfric ’’ nearly 
ready for the press, but it seemed impossible to collect 
enough subscribers to pay the printer’s bill. She fell 
into danger of imprisonment for debt, and disappeared 
into Worcestershire. The rest of her life is more edify- 
ing than exemplary. Her days were overclouded by 
ill-health, and debased by dependence on charity. Mrs. 
Chapone, Ballard, and other friends were indefatigable 
on her behalf, and at last she was established as gover- 
ness to the children of the Duchess of Portland. Her 
immediate necessities were now relieved ; but it looks 
as though, like the chief butler of Pharaoh, she forgot 
her benefactors. At any rate there is a record of in- 
quiries from them, put lightly aside with convenient 
excuses. Perhaps the failure of hope deferred had 
turned the edge of her generosity. This is a sad note 
on which to end; but the way of the dependent is apt 
to harden into selfishness, and the winter of benefits 
forgot is proverbially chill. 


JOHN KEATS.* 


By R. ROBERTS. 


T is difficult to understand why Mr. Middleton Murry 
has recommended this very pedestrian piece of work. 

It is true, as he says, that Colvin’s and Amy Lowell’s 
Lives are large and expensive ; but the ordinary student 
of Keats’s life and poetry can turn with more profit 
than he can get from M. Erlande’s volume, to Lord 
Houghton’s Life or to Colvin’s essay in the English 
Men of Letters Series: either of these 
with the very cheap edition of Keats 
published by Gowans & Gray, will 
give him all he needs for forming his 
own opinion on the poet’s character 
and achievement. It seems strange 
to us now to read how hard it was for 
Keats’s contemporaries to recognise 
his supreme genius. There is no 
doubt that Leigh Hunt was his most 
ardent admirer ; but there is a doubt 
whether he ever really admired in 


* “Life of John Keats.” 


By Albert 
Erlande. tos. 6d. 


(Jonathan Cape.) 


Keats that which was most admirable. By some mis- 
fortune, some trick perhaps of personality or some 
difficult mannerism, Keats never felt tempted to recip- 
rocate Shelley’s overtures of friendship: it is possible 
that, like too many intense creative artists, he was so 
preoccupied with his own genius and its manifestations 
that he had not the strength to spare for others. Cer- 
tainly he found acquaintance with 
poets a bar to appreciation of their 
work ; and possibly the same thing 
is true of Shelley. Yet, with all 
possible allowances, it is hard to 
understand how Shelley could have 
written as he did, after the publica- 
tion of the Lamia volume. 
“* Hyperion’ is an astonishing piece 
of writing, and gives me a conception 
' of Keats which I confess I had not had 
before . . . the rest of the volume is 
insignificant enough.” 


ie Was Shelley too near the music of 
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the immortal Odes, of ‘“‘ Isabella,” of the ‘“ Eve 
of St. Agnes,” to hear it at all? Was it only 
the Miltonic echo in ‘‘ Hyperion” that evoked his 
praise of that magnificent poem? It is true, as I 
say, that Keats was not too appreciative of his 
fellows—yet it is more pardonable when he writes, 
apropos of “‘ The Revolt of Islam,” “ Poor Shelley, I 
think he has his quota of good qualities, in sooth, la! ”’ ; 
for it is easy not to read ‘‘ The Revolt of Islam,’’ and it 
is impossible for us to refrain from reading the whole 
of the Lamia volume with an ardent expectation 
of reading it again. 

I feel that, while other poets in different ways, 


Shelley, Byron, Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge, all - 


suffered from neglect or notoriety, Keats was deeply 
misunderstood. Partly this may have been due to 
his youth—he was so young, and so much older than all 
of them except Coleridge or Scott, and maturing at a 
rate which threatened to bring him far ahead of Sir 
Walter. Had he met Coleridge when Wordsworth did, 
_the history of English poetry might have been very 
different ; for Coleridge and he might have stepped 
together in a way not possible when they did meet in 
the flesh, and Coleridge flowed along in interminable 
conversation. The beginning of the serious estimation 
of Keats isin Matthew Arnold’s critical essay ; yet even 
still Keats must bear the old burden of misapprehension. 
Arnold was governed by the shallow theory of Keats asa 
predominantly sensuous poet, a poet not philosophical 
nor ardently interested in men and women: he almost 
ignores the passionate, personal things in which Keats 
strides the centuries that divide him from John Donne : 
“Ah! if you prize my subdued soul above 
The poor, the fading, brief pride of an hour; 
Let none profane my Holy See of love, 
Or with a rude hand break 
The sacramental cake ; 
Let none else touch the just new-budded flower ; 
If not—may my eyes close, 
Love! on their lost repose.”’ 


It was unfortunate that the awakening of a fresh 
interest in Keats should have been in that Victorian age 
when solemnity so easily moved into facetiousness, and 
from the faults of which, though he mocked them, 
Matthew Arnold was by no means free. Who can say 
definitely what inspired the tragic vulgarity of his 
accusation against Keats of vulgarity, when the letters 
to Fanny Brawne were published? His sentence is one 
it is hard to forget or to forgive. 


“It is the sort of love letter of 
which one might hear read out in a breach of promise case, 
or in the Divorce Court. The sensuous man speaks in it, 
and the sensuous man of a badly bred and badly trained 
sort.” 


O Rugby priggishness! is the only retort to that : why 
should not a sensuous man speak in a love letter? As 
for the rest of the attack, the nonsense about courts of 
law and bad breeding, let extracts from the letters 
answer the school-inspector : 


““ My love has made me selfish. I cannot exist without 
you. I am forgetful of everything but seeing you again— 
my life seems to stop there—I see no further. You have 
absorbed me. I have a sensation at the present moment 
as though I was dissolving. I should be exquisitely miser- 
able without the hope of seeing you soon. I should be 
afraid to separate myself from you. My sweet Fanny, 
will your heart never change ? My love, will it? I have 
no limit now to my love.” 


or again : 


“You fear, sometimes, I do not love you so much as 
you wish ? My dear girl, I love you ever and ever and 
without reserve. The more I have known you the more 
have I lived. In every way—even my jealousies have 
been agonies of love, in the hottest fit I ever had I would 
have died for you. I have vex’d you too much. But for 
Love! Can I help it? You are always new. The last 
of your kisses was ever the sweetest; the last smile the 
brightest ; the last movement the gracefullest. ... My 
mind has been the most discontented and restless one that 
ever was put into a body too small for it. I never felt my 
mind repose upon anything with complete and undistracted 
enjoyment—upon no person but you. When you are in 
the room my thoughts never fly out of window; you 
always concentrate my whole senses.” 


And it is language of this kind which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold would have us believe would come naturally 
to the pen-point of Mr. Robert Sawyer! Keats, in 
truth, puzzled his contemporaries and the generation 
immediately subsequent to his in the same way that 
Shakespeare puzzled his fellows. He was a miracle, 
as Shakespeare was—more of a miracle than Blake even, 
because in Blake there is an oddity, an eccentricity 
which make men suspect something out of the ordinary : 
Keats was profoundly of the centre, wiser, sounder and 
more alive to everyday as only the very greatest poets 
can afford to be. M. Erlande’s little book does em- 
phasise this last characteristic ; but it is without any 
deep feeling or critical appreciation, and, in this trans- 
lation at least, quite without any virtues of narrative 
skill or attractions of style. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


By JoHN FREEMAN. 


R. MARTIN ARMSTRONG'’S recent success as a 
novelist may obscure the fact that he is more 

than a novelist—he is a man of letters in a closer applica- 
tion of the phrase than is commonly justified. Since the 
War he has published various volumes of verse, three 
collections of short stories, a translation (“‘ The Three- 
Cornered Hat ”’) from the Spanish, an essay on “‘ Laugh- 
ing ”—a thoroughly amusing book—a biography of Lady 
HesterStanhope,a large selection of passages from Jeremy 
Taylor’s sermons, anonymous reviews and dramatic 
criticisms, and in his latest book, ‘‘ The Sleeping Fury,” 


has issued his fifth novel. I do not seek to praise his 
industry but his variety, his vivid interest in the seething 
waters of humanity by which all these activities have 
been healthily drenched. 

II. 


A good many years ago Mr. Armstrong left Cambridge - 
under the persuasion that he might become an architect, 
but when he left the army at the end of long years of 
active service that persuasion no longer held him. 
He had come through the War unhurt, serene, un- 
embittered. Others have been giving their impressions, 
from English, French and German points of support, 
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of the horrors seen in retrospect, and have produced 
painful, brutal or helpless books ; but Mr. Armstrong, 
sensitive as an artist and tingling with modern estheti- 
cism when he joined the Forces, has refrained from 
feeding the appetite for horrors. With Mr. R. H. 
Mottram, he has preserved the English tradition of 
reticence and restraint, and 
in the few sketches—vivid 
and sharp-edged as they are— 
in which he has touched-in 
war scenes, he has not sought 
to make us sick. Nor has his 
outlook upon life and men 
been dictated by the War and 
its sequels. He is sane and 
humorous in his regard, 
avoiding tragedy so far as he 
honestly can, and never letting 
an ill-comprehended character 
rush him into a scene of 
needless violence or calamity. 

His new novel, “ The Sleep- 
ing Fury,” * cannot be taken 
as a text for remarks upon 
his novels in general. It is 
not his best novel, but it is 
better than most contem- 
porary novels, and has that 
“Armstrong ’”’ finish which 
gives a lustre to everything 
the author writes. He chooses 
an unusual mode of telling 
the story of a girl who 
was married to an admir- 
able parson without loving 
him, who fell in love (at first sight) with a younger and 
handsomer man, obtained her husband’s charitable per- 
mission to pursue this lover and, having pursued him 
in vain, returned to the parson before it was too late. 
The sleeping passion slept again, but the miracle is 
repeated in the life of her daughter, who would marry 
another young and handsome man, but may not because 
he is illegitimate, and her parson-father, who nobly 
permitted his wife to break ‘‘ the moral law,” cannot 
connive at another breach (as he argues it) in the case 
of his daughter. The contention, given the antecedents, 
is incredible, but happily Mr. Armstrong has been at no 
pains to make it credible, and thus one may swallow 
it as one of the million inconsistencies of life. There 
is nothing else to do with the situation, and it does not 
prevent the reader returning to the earlier pages, with 
the picture so familiar to everyone (in books or films) 
of a garden-party, with noble persons making dignified 
shadows on the unblemished grass. “‘ The Sleeping 
Fury,” I predict, will be recognised as the last of Mr. 
Armstrong’s novels of the first period, winding-up the 
threads of comedy which the years have tossed into his 
hands. 

It was a previous novel, ‘‘ St. Christopher’s Day,” 
that called attention to Mr. Armstrong’s special virtues 
as a novelist. It was a novel dealing with a familiar 
theme in a familiar way—a woman playing upon her 


Portrait by E, O. Hopjé. 


* “The Sleeping Fury.” By Martin Armstrong. 7s. 6d. 
(Gollancz.) 


Mr. Martin Armstrong. 


husband’s forbearance until suddenly he bolts. Mr. 
Armstrong had twice essayed the theme in short stories, 
and added little but circumstance and setting in writing 
the long novel. The important thing for his future 
critic to note is that the prelusive short stories, con- 
sidered with “St. Christopher's Day,’’ make it clear 
that Mr. Armstrong’s essential 
work in fiction is comic, not 
tragic. He is a little distant 
and indulgent in his regard 
of human failings, and he 
likes best to display them 
under contact with social 
convention—the true field of 
comedy. Nobody’s heart can 
ache when the door slams for 
the last time between hus- 
band and wife, and the 
passages you tum back to 
are not those of emotional 
conflict but, for example, 
those describing the fish 
department at Harrods, where 
the poet steals the pen from 
the self-possessed novelist, 
and makes a pleasantness for 
the reader : 


“In the fish and butchery 
department, marble tables, 
some of them in two tiers, 
displayed the crude pinks and 
crimsons of raw steaks and 
chops, and every description 
of joint and fillet; and along 
the farther end of the room, 
fishes, black, white, silver, pale 
golden, iridescent, or spotted with rose or streaked with 
green, lay cool and wet upon cool grey marble. Soles 
and plaice, twisted scroll-like to display the curd-white 
underside, were disposed among the fantastic scarlet 
shapes of lobsters, and that scarlet was echoed in a 
softer tone by the pink ovals of sections of salmon. The 
orange of smoked haddocks was carefully contrasted with 
the tarnished bronze of kippers.” 


Ill. 


It is precisely this firm handling of common realities 
that makes the principal charm of Mr. Armstrong’s 
prose ; and there is one of his novels, “‘ Desert: A 
Legend,” in which this definiteness of vision and imagery 
is of the greatest value to the reader in realising the 
unfamiliar. It 1s a story based upon a legend of the 
Fathers, arising from the time when the Egyptian 
desert was infested by hyenas and anchorites, howling 
antiphonally for food and heaven. It is Mr. Arm- 
strong’s finest imagination. Perhaps the spiritual 
implications are unduly subdued, the mental life of 
the brilliant Malchus unduly ignored ; but the concen- 
tration of every effort upon the struggle of the flesh 
for the corroding fetters from which Malchus had 
escaped, is abundantly justified by the strength of 
the impression so made. And all the more singular 
therefore is the final impression when Malchus, returned 
to Alexandria and seeking vanished and_ faithless 
Helena, beholds her infamously foul with leprosy. . . . 
“So Malchus found his cure!” It is an appalling 
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conclusion: Is it only disease, distortion and corrup- 
tion that can mitigate the mutiny of the flesh? Yes, 
says Mr. Armstrong, still serene as he ends the story 
on this intolerable note. 


IV. 


The tendency to comedy, which I referred to in 
speaking of “ St. Christopher’s Day,” had already been 
shown in the short stories, The Bazaar” (of 1924) 
containing some of his most adroit inventions and some 
of his wittiest satirical observations. The social scene 
is his field, and his alert, attentive eye and ear register 
all but automatically whatever is odd, egoistic, pitiful 
or ironic in human activities. Some of these stories 
are simply and pathetically human—“ Little Miss 
Millett ” and “ Mrs. Barber’s Christmas ”’ (both included 
in ‘ The Bazaar”’) ; another, ‘“‘ My Poor Dear Uncle ” 
(in “‘Sir Pompey and Madame Juno’’), shows Mr. 

‘Armstrong to be bold enough to be nonsensical ; it is a 
delicious fantastication; while others maintain the 
ironic detachment which might seem a virtue or a 
fault, but which certainly makes for the reader’s 
malicious amusement. And there are certain others 
(“ Biography ” in “ The Puppet Show ”’ for example), 
in which the watchful detachment of the author serves 
to make the story a memorable one, for its silent com- 
ment upon human judgment. Mr. Armstrong’s short 
stories are in fact so excellent in variety and touch that 
he has only himself to thank if at times we grudge 
him to the longer labour of the novel. 

But the real Martin Armstrong is more than novelist, 
story-teller, editor ; he is a poet. His earliest poems 
(“ Exodus and Other Poems’’) are now all but un- 
procurable, but from his later ones you find extracts 
in every Anthology, and the best still left unextracted. 
“ The Buzzards” was his first notable short poem : 

“When evening came and the warm glow grew deeper 

And every tree that bordered the green meadows 


And in the yellow cornfields every reaper 
And every corn-shock stood above their shadows 


“Flung eastward from their feet in longer measure, 
Serenely far there swam in the sunny height 
A buzzard and his mate who tock their pleasure 
Swirling and poising idly in golden light.” 


His rhythm, it will be seen, is his own, bold, swift, 


down-sweeping, and reveals (I dare to suggest) much 
more power and passion than the formal pacings of 
his prose. His prose is a horse, sleek and sure-footed ; 
his verse is a buzzard, “so effortless and so strong.” 
Sometimes his verse becomes metaphysical, but it is 
still passionate, as in— 


“This warm eternity of flesh, 
This only true reality 
Of lip-to-lip and knee-to-knee : 
Knowing that, whatever years may bring 
Of dusty earth or golden wing, 
Once having loved, both you and I 
Have been immortal ere we die.” 


This is from his latest volume, “‘ The Bird-Catcher,”’ * 
and is characteristic of his mind, as it were, in shadow ; 
more normally characteristic is his vivid, rhythmical 
rendering of happy actualities as in “‘ Honey Harvest ”’ 
and ‘‘ Spanish Vintage.’”’ He has imparted a quality 
of directness and tangibility to these poems, and this 
makes them conspicuous among recent English poetry. 
Whatever is solid and delightful to sense is the cause 
of poetry in Mr. Armstrong ; yet not always or simply 
for its own sake. His “ metaphysical’ poetry (to use 
an awkward phrase) has the same definiteness, the same 
firmness of apprehension, the same clear sight of the 
physical as being the shadow of the not less definite 
spiritual. It is in this regard indeed that Mr. Arm- 
strong’s most perfect verse matches the precision of 
his prose. In neither medium does he see vaguely or 
consider loosely—the whole of his intellect, his intelli- 
gence as well as his irrational intuitions, co-operates 
with the senses, and makes his prose an admirable 
instrument. But as for his poetry, this new volume 
shows that poetry is not his instrument, but that he 
is the instrument of poetry. And this in turn is to say 
that it will make clear to others what has always been 
clear to some—that Martin Armstrong is among the 
few ‘‘ best poets’ of our day : 

‘‘ The hidden Flower of Love wakes from its dreaming, 
Breaks the green sheath, uncurls each petal folded ; 
And silently as dew on green leaves gleaming 
The world is shattered and a new world moulded 
In Love’s own likeness, ere world-weary men 
Have taken breath and breathed it out again.” 


This is a new, true note among Mr. Armstrong’s various 
musics. 


* “The Bird-Catcher.”” By Martin Armstrong. (Edition 
limited to 500 signed copies.) 15s. (Secker.) 
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THE PRIZES OFFERED 
THIS MONTH ARE: 


I.—OneE Guinea for the best 
original lyric. 


II.—HatF A GuINEA for the best 
quotation from English verse 
applicable to any review or 
the name of any author or 
book appearing in this 
Number. 


III.—TuREE NEw Books for the best 
comment (not more than two 
hundred words), supporting or 
refuting Mr. Arnold Bennett’s 
recent statement that all 
children are cruel. 


Photo by 
Vaughan & Freeman, 


IV.—HatF A Guinea for the best drawing illustrating 
any book-title mentioned in this Number, 


V.—HALF A GuINEA for the best humorous poem 
in not more than sixteen lines on “ After 
the Holidays.” 


VI.—HALF A GUINEA for the best review, in not more 
than one hundred words, of any recent book. 
Competitors should give names of Book, 
Author and Publisher at head of each 
review. 


VII.—TuHE BookMAN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a Competition. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
AUGUST. 


I.—THE Prize for the best original lyric is divided, 
and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to Margery 
Best, 92, Ross Street, St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Canada, and D. F. Larkin, ‘‘ Winchelsea,” 
Reigate Road, Brighton, for the following : 


FEAR. 


Not that I fear Death more ! 
But that I tire, 
Before my time, 

. Of all Life’s loveliness ; 
Seeking no longer to explore 
The Earth’s blind beauty 
And its hidden fire! 


Not that I fear the 
dark ! 

But that the day, 

Revealing all, 

Shows what I dare 
not see— 

A worn-out soul, a 
songless lark, 

Void of all beanty— 

Light and worthless 
clay ! 


O Lord! I fear not 
Death, nor day 
nor night ! 

But that my soul 
shall weary of the 
fight ! 

MARGERY BEstT. 


Mr. Graham Greene, 


Author of “ The Man Within ’ (Heinemann). 
Reviewed in last month’s BookMAN. 


THE RETURN. 


Here is the door flung wide to welcome 
me, 

And here again your cool, expectant 
hand ; 

This is the window dreaming on the sea, 

And that—ah, still!—the lane where 
lilies stand : 

Thus, as you prompt my passing to and 
fro, 

I claim new freedom of the lovely 
things 

That once were joy; and everywhere 
we go 

Twilight is splendid with the beat of 
wings. 


Major D. F. 
Morris. 


Author of “ Brethertor, Khaki or Field Grey ?”* 
(Geoffrey Bles), recently reviewed in THE 
Bookman. 


Wings—or the quiet carol of your 
heart ? 

Wings—or my dumb, unutterable prayer ? 

Nay, only sacrilege would tell apart 

The perfect sounds that build the perfect air ; 

By very silence, then, do I confess 

I know not love to-night from loveliness. 

D. F. Larkin. 
We also select for printing : 


WALTER DE LA MARE. 


Deep down in the soul of creation 
A secret is hid from the world; 
Your music has opened its treasure, 
Its trembling mystery unfurled. 


You felt when our senses but slumbered, 
Have seen when our eyes have been blind, 

The beauty that dwells in the woodland, 
And deep in the heart of mankind ; 


That rests like a light on the waters, 
That reigns in the regions of space, 
More subtle, more needful than sunlight, 

A sweet, brooding spirit of Grace. 


You tell of the good that endureth 
To prove that no struggle is vain, 

With all a child’s artless perception, 
With all a man’s knowledge of pain. 


(Neli \fusgrave, 12a, Albany Street, Regent’s Park, 
W.1.) 


We select for commendation the lyrics by S. G. August 
(Invercargill, New Zealand), Alison Boyd-Carpenter 
(London, S.W.), Molly Young (Edinburgh), W. Mock- 
ford (Broom), Alice M. Reekers (Port Elizabeth), 
Bertha Annakin (Wetherby), Irene Wintle (Berk- 
hamsted), G. Pitt (London, N.), D. S. Leonard (York), 
Joyce Brooke (Singapore), O. C. Gilbert (London, W.), 
Margarita Yates 
(Haute Savoie, 
France), lerne 
Ormsby (Addis- 
combe), Mary L. 
Lane (Victoria, Aus- 
tralia), Ruth M. 
Baldwin (Babba- 
combe), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolver- 
hampton), Katha- 
rine Hermione Rop- 
man (Ladbroke 
Grove), Verna 
Loveday Harden 
(Toronto, Canada), 
F. W. Mason (Prit- Mr. R, L. Duffus, 


tlewell), L. I. Seaton 


whose new nove’, To-morrow Never Comes,” 
(Leatherhead), M has just b2en published by Messrs. Harrap. 


JM 
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R. Hunt (Kidderminster), C. Stuart Perry (Christchurch, 
New Zealand), M. G. Hughes (Hemel Hempstead), 
Margery Young (Spondon), Irene Arden (West Runton), 
Katharine Findlay (Pretoria, South Africa), Doris Major 
(London, N.W.), Eisdell E. Tucker (Bristol), F. E. 
Creswick (Chippenham), Ismay Trimble (Tankerton), 
“‘ Guslafva ’’ (Hessen, Germany), Ruth Taylor (Wallasey), 
Irene Hubbard (Temple Claydon), Phyllis Howell 
(Carmarthen). 


Priz—E or a GuINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to May Marshall, 1, Cran- 
ley Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.7, for the 
following : 


THE UNKISSED BRIDE. By Berta Ruck. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“Come closer, my sweet girl, pray do! 
There may be still one left for you.” 
W. S. LAnpor. 
We also select for printing : 
FEEDING THE FAMILY. By L. Ey tes. 
(Richards & Toulmin.) 
“She gave them some broth without any bread, 
And whipped them all soundly and sent them to bed.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 
(I. Alun Jones, “‘ Gwylfa,’”’ Quorn, near Loughborough ; 
and B. A. Billings, 16, Buxton Avenue, Withington, 
Manchester.) 
BLACKSHIRT AGAIN. By Bruce GRAEME. 
(Hutchinson.) 
“What profits now to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt.” 
TENNYSON, Lines in Punch.” 


(Rev. F. Hern, Rowland’s Castle, Hants.) 
THE DEAD RETURN. By Carrer. 
(Alston Rivers.) 
“She went to the joiner’s 
To buy him a coffin, 
But when she came back 
The old dog was laughing.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 
(Kathleen Blyth, St. Joseph’s Secondary School, 
Victoria Road, West Hartlepool.) 
CONFUCIUS AND HIS QUEST. By Maurice MAGre. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 


. to find 
Some spot to real happiness consign’d.”’ 
GoLpsmMITH, The Traveller. 


(K. F. Wong, Vern Middle School, Pokfulum Road, 
Hong-Kong.) 
FOUR MILES FROM ANY TOWN. By Davip Gow. 
(Cecil Palmer.) 
“Does the road wind uphill all the way?” 
C. Rossetti, Uphill. 
(E. R. Noble, Bridge House, Lyston, Long Melford, 
Suffolk.) 


CRISIS. By CLaupE HovuGuton. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
“Ts there no hope ?’ the sick man said, 
The silent doctor shook his head.’ 
Joun Gay, The Sick Man and the Angel. 
(Marjorie Crosbie, 10, Birches Barn Road, Wolver- 
hampton.) 


II].—TueE PrizE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
recipe for making a perfect holiday is awarded 
to E. Wildish, 137, St. Helen’s Road, Hastings, 
for the following : 

Seasonable : 

June. 

Ingredients : 

husband. 

wife. 

portions of health. 

suit-cases. 

days’ sunshine. 

touring car. 

Leaven of love. 

Money to taste. 


NN 


Method of Preparation : 

Take the husband and the wife, being careful to select 
these young and tender. Rub in the health, leaven with 
love and dress with comfortable clothes. Carefully weigh 
off two suitcases and place these at the side. Pour the 
sunshine over the mixture. (If too hot, cool with a little 
breeze.) Add money to taste. Place the whole in the 
touring-car and set upon a Devonshire road to steam 
gently ahead. 


We also select for printing : 


Take 30 days and spread evenly over them at least 
14 hours’ sunshine (this must be imported, as the home- 
grown variety is not reliable). Now take a few hundred 
miles of straight road, well roll it and decorate with woods, 
streams, hills and other scenery to taste. Place enough 
oil, water and petrol in a good car, and pack lightly with 
a few clothes, a picnic basket and a first-aid case. Choose 
2 carefully blended people, preferably of opposite sex, 
and place gently in car side by side. Put the car on the 
prepared road, turn on the sunshine, start the engine, and 
an excellent holiday should be the result. 


(Winifred Simmons, ‘‘ Sherenden,”’ Parkstone, Dorset.) 


Materials : 

Select a nice private hotel, preferably recommended and 
on the sea front, guaranteed comfortable, and with good 
food in variety; cash, sunshine, jolly companions and 
good temper. These are the principal ingredients. 


Method : 


Take equal portions of hard cash, and fine sunny 
weather, to make a firm foundation. Add a good propor- 
tion of congenial company. Then indulge freely in bath- 
ing, boating, motoring, and all other out-of-door pastimes. 
A picnic or two adds a taste of spice to the mixture. Don’t 
forget a pinch of good temper, as this is bound to tone 
down any unforeseen setback. Good spirits too will give 
a fine flavour. 

These ingredients should be sufficient for four or six 
people. 


Time required : 
Two or three weeks. 


(K. Woodfield, 38, St. George’s Avenue, Tufnell Park. 
N.7.) 


There is inevitably a general agreement as to the 
ingredients that go to the making of a perfect holiday, 
but there is considerable variety in presenting the recipe, 
and if space allowed we would print other examples, 
We select for special commendation, from the many 
received, the recipes by M. M. Paul (Ipswich), B. A. 
Billings (Manchester), E. F. Christie (Hampstead), 
B. de Rochefort (London, W.C.), Ella Tucker (Althorne), 
Irene Wintle (Berkhamsted), Vera Wheatley (Hampton 
Hill), A. M. Gibbins (Oxted), John M. Coghlan (Dub- 
lin), A. Eleanor Pinnington (Norwich), Emily Davis 
(Dublin), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Emily E. 
Knox (Dublin), Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester), B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath), Geo. S. Astins (Clacton-on-Sea), 
Iris Ottaway (Bungay), W. J. E. Haslam (Cheltenham), 
Nancy O’Dare (Tramore), Ethel M. Kennedy (South- 
port), May Smart (Sevenoaks). 


IV.—Tue Prize or HALF A for the best 
“* Riddlerick ’’ is awarded to Ella R. Noble, 
Bridge House, Lyston, Long Melford, Suffolk, 
for the following : 


A poet there is whose deft Muse 
Weaves fabrics of fairy-like hues ; 
Though my first answers ‘ Nay,” 
And my second says “ Yea,” 
This poet holds definite views. 
Answer: No-yes. 
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We also select for printing : 


There was once a plain-speaking man, 
Who said: ‘“‘ Britain’s stood all she can.” 
His first’s soft at least, 
But his next holds a beast, 
While his whole’s like a mountain to scan. 
Answer : Snow-den. 


(Mrs. J. A. Lockley, 65, Crossway Lane, Perry Bar, 
Birmingham.) 


We ave proud of his fame and hii 
knowledge ; 
H asks, ‘“‘ Does he breakfast on por- 
ridge ?”’ 
My first rhymes with ‘“ Not,” 
And my second we've got 
Used to seeing him in, down in Norwich. 
Answer : Mot-tram. 


(Mrs. Frank Jewson, “The Elms,” 7, 
Mount Pleasant, Norwich.) 


Come, read me the name of the man 
Who produced that Victorian clan. 
My first, well, it irks, 
My next’s given to good works, 
Now tell me the author who can. 
Answer ; Gals-worthy. Photo by 


(Esmée Mascall, Kingsley,”’ Trevone, 


near Padstow, Cornwall.) dike (\utterworth), 


We aso select for special commendation the Riddle- 
ricks sent by Rev. F. Hern (Rowland’s Castle), Margaret 
Owen (Whitstable), Iris Ottoway (Bungay), J. Morton 
George (Woodford Green), M. E. Charles (Highgate), 
J. A. Jenkins (Birmingham), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolver- 
hampton), J. A. Bellchambers (Highgate), C. Burton 
(Forest Hill), H. Y. McLean (Leicester), D. Parsons 
(Ware), E. F. Christie (Hampstead), Theodore Redpath 
(Leeds), Sir Duncan Grey (Weston-super-Mare), F. M. 
Haslam (South Norwood), May Marshall (London, S.W.), 
Ada F. Strike (West Worthing), Winifred Simmons 
(Parkstone), T. Wilson (Aldershot), K. Woodfield 
(Tufnell Park). 


V.—TueE Prize or HALF A GuINEA for the best essay 
on “ Are Literary Critics Useful ?”’ is awarded 
to Sir Duncan Grey, “‘ Windgarth,” Weston- 
super-Mare, for the following : 


Literary critics are more than useful; they are as 
indispensable to sound literature as judge, schoolmaster, 
doctor, analyst and sanitary inspector are to a normal 
community. The critic of exquisite taste and wise dis- 
crimination has frequently been the true parent of authors 
who, but for his skilled nursing and efficient scoldings, 
would have perished untimely of timidity or vanity. The 
literature of criticism is itself of such supremely fine quality 
in beauty of phrase, wealth of knowledge, passion of invec- 
tive and brilliance of epigram, that it becomes difficult to 
decide where the critic begins and the creator ends. Critics 
too are discoverers of unknown and sometimes most 
opulent provinces, which but for their inquisitive energy 
might remain unexplored. It may be their invasion is on 
occasion hostile, but the glint of their spears and the music 
of their horns entices us to follow the foray, though we 
take no part in the burning of the tower or the butchery 
of its lord. Unhappily those exist who engage to belittle 
giants and exalt pygmies, their wage being the undeserved 
eulogy they receive for their creative work from fellow 
dwarfs whose praises they have trumpeted. True critics 
are, above all else, honest—not merely assessors of values 
and adjusters of perspective, but perforce detectors of 
counterfeits and pluckers of peacocks’ feathers from jays’ 
tails—all works of necessity and perhaps of mercy. Artists, 
alas! are prone to think their geese swans, and to slay 
incontinent the ugly duckling the critic would rear. 


was reviewed in last 
month's BookMAN. 


We also select for printing : 


Never was the rate of production of new books so great 
as at the present day; and the fact that such a flood of 
literature—and what passes for it—is constantly being 
released, makes it essential that there should be professional 
critics to act as sign-posts or advisers. The average person 
cannot hope to read more than a small proportion of all the 
books published. A good critic can guide him usefully 
so that his small proportion may be well chosen. Then 
there is a tendency for criticism to have a controlling 
effect upon current literature. It is 
legitimate to allow that professional 
criticism in the main reflects the con- 
sidered opinions of a discriminating 
public. The publication of this reflected 
judgment, in my opinion, tends to keep 
literature at a generally high level. Most 
writers write for a public. Moreover, 
from the author’s standpoint, the pub- 
licity of criticism has its advantages. 
There have been, we know, cases in 
which unbalanced criticism has caused 
bitter harm and grief to writers of 
genius. But I believe that in modern 
times an author is more likely to suffer 
from neglect than from the effects of 
adverse criticism. Recent instances of 
the rescue from oblivion of writers of 
distinction, by the simple means of 
professional criticism, are convincing. 
Arbitrariness, invective and sweeping 
destructive reviewing are admittedly distasteful and 
harmful, but happily becoming rare. I believe there- 
fore that literary critics are desirable and useful from the 
viewpoints of both author and public, and that their 
general influence is constructive and progressive. 


(K. M. Sanders, Tamworth, Bridport, Dorset.) 


Mr. Russell 
Thorndike, 
whose biography of his sister, “ Sybil Thorn- 


No literary critic can achieve the goal that he has set 
himself, namely the absolute grasp of another’s mind, for 
criticism is an attempt to wrest the unfathomable ego of 
the individual from the obscurity of the Infinite and place 
it in the broad daylight of the Finite. The human brain 
must remain for all time a mystery, however powerful 
the sympathetic insight that seeks to penetrate the shades. 
Volumes of criticism have been written upon the authen- 
ticity of the works of Shakespeare ; still more upon the 
correct interpretation of both the plays and sonnets ; yet 
are we guided by such as these when we probe for ourselves 
the tortured spirit of Hamlet ? Did Barrie give a thought 
to the yapping of the critics when he wrote ‘‘ Mary Rose ”’ ? 
Does it worry the Man in the Street when Mr. Highbrow 
condemns his “ thriller,’’ if he finds it passes a wet evening ? 
Immortality is not bestowed by the individual ; it comes 
from the hands of the multitude through the passage of the 
years. He whois despised to-day will be hailed triumphant 
to-morrow, to be cast down again the day after. Before 
it is too late let us tear down the critics’ rostrum and build 
in its place a shrine where all are at liberty to worship 
what gods they will. 


(Barbara G. Brew, 29, Francis Street, S.W.1.) 


Miss Brew is the only competitor who considers critics 
of no use. M. K. Whitfield (Cirencester) thinks they 
are at least useful to authors and booksellers, to news- 
papers “‘ filled with their most diverting stuff,” and 
especially to lazy or impecunious readers who get from 
reviews ‘‘ a cigarette-card knowledge ” of books. Vera 
Wheatley (Hampton Hill) carefully divides the sheep 
from the goats ; five kinds of critic are no good, three 
kinds are good and praiseworthy. Sydney J. Spedding 
Bolton) finds critics “‘ certainly useful and in these days 
almost necessary.’’ Only “‘ almost,” you notice, but he 
goes on to say, as a guide to what is worth reading they 
are indeed ‘‘a boon.”’ Mrs. MacDonald Smith insists 
that ‘‘ there is no doubt about the usefulness of literary 
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criticism to the general public,”’ who have “ no time to 
read everything”’ and so value such guidance. That 
is the view taken, with reservations as to the infallibility 
of critics, by all the other competitors and, in addition 
to those already mentioned, we select for commendation 
the essays by J. A. Jenkins (Birmingham), C. Burton 
(Forest Hill), Kathleen Blyth (West Hartlepool), Mrs. 
Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), V. Partridge (Hun- 
stanton), A. Dodd (Basingstoke), Mannington Sayers 
(Monmouth), Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), 
A. Davidson (Glasgow), D. M. Cleaver (Northampton), 
Keith B. Poole (London, N.), Emily Davis (Dublin), 
Mrs. E. M. Cogswell (Lewisham), Iris Ottoway (Bungay). 


VI.—Tue Prize oF a Guinea for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to Vera 
Wheatley, ‘‘ Greylands,’’ Hampton Hill, Middle- 
sex, for the following : 

PAYING GUESTS. By E. F. Benson. 
(Hutchinson.) 

This book is in the direct line of descent from ‘‘ Emma ”’ 
and ‘“‘ Cranford.’’ There are many sentences which might 
have fallen from the witty and delicate pens of either the 
beloved Jane or the rare Mrs. Gaskell. Mr. Benson’s 
Muse, easy and humorous, with just sufficient cynicism to 
flavour and leaven the facility, does not fail with succeeding 
years. His boarding-house is amazingly true to life, his 
characters, if less true, consistently amusing. We have 
not enough of the two who really live—Mrs. Holders and 
Tim Bullingdon—nevertheless we are grateful for a unique 
entertainment. 


We also select for printing : 


PROGRESS IN LITERATURE. 


By LascELLES ABERCROMBIE. (Cambridge Press.) 


The title of this little book suggests a fallacy which its 
contents explode. By progress we ordinarily mean 
improvement. Mr. Abercrombie shows that, while there 
have been short or long periods of advance or ebb, we 
cannot affirm that literature itself grows better or decays. 
Each generation over-estimates its own productions at the 
expense of its immediate predecessor. But the pendulum 
swings back, and those who now despise the Victorians will 
doubtless seem as ridiculous as do now the eighteenth 
century depreciators of the Elizabethans. Tendencies and 
methods change, but there is no absolute progress towards 
perfection. 


(A. Dodd, Dean Lodge, Vyne Road, Basingstoke.) 


BERLIN. By Mann. (Gollancz.) 


Miss Evelyn Sharp said in her review of this book that 
it was finer than “ Jew Siiss.”’ It is certainly more un- 
pleasant. The Jew had his moments of greatness, but 
Andrew Zumsee is a vile youth, determined to get on by 
the vile exploitation of his handsome exterior. The 
portraits of his victims, especially the middle-aged wife 
of the financier, are sketched brilliantly. If this is post- 
war Berlin, and if Berlin is still situated, as the old song 


Says, “on the Spree,’’ then we prefer to go on the spree 
elsewhere. 


(Maude R. Fleeson, 26, Chatham Grove, Withington, 
Manchester.) 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF HANDEL ARCHI- 
MEDES. By Ciaup W. Sykes. (John Hamilton.) 


Taking a walk in Heaton Park, Manchester, and finish- 
ing at Arosa, Switzerland, without prearrangement, 
denotes the possibility of unique adventure. The reader 
is not disappointed. Handel Archimedes gets out of the 
country by easy circumstances and, meeting abroad various 
doubtful characters who cancel each other in their attempts 
to fleece and mislead our hero, he comes through as a 
successful impersonator of an American millionaire, skil- 
fully securing a free and lively holiday. Not the least 
amusing of a series of laughable situations is his endeavour 
to explain matters to his neglected wife and seek her 
forgiveness in Hollywood film fashion. 


(Mrs. Emily E. Moore, “ Selworthy,” 


Broadwater 
Avenue, Letchworth, Herts.) 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by John P. Coghlan (Dublin), C. Edgeley (London, 
S.W.), Margaret Stewart (London, N.), I. Alun Jones 
(Quorn), Arbel M. Aldous (Colchester), S. S. Wright 
(Bickley), Joan Stiebel (Leatherhead), A. P. Pearson 
(Halifax), E. M. Salter (South Croydon), J. A. Jenkins 
(Birmingham), Edith M. Glaister (Hampstead), D. M. 
Cleaver (Northampton), J. Sarsfield Stewart (May- 
field), Doreen Arbuthnot (London, S.W.). 


VII.—TuHeE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BooKMAN is awarded to Mrs. Kate Harris, 
19, Spencer Hill, London, S.W.19. 


HOLIDAY 


READING. 


PAMELA’S SPRING SONG. 


By Cecil Roberts. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“Why Not Spend Spring in the Tyrol?” Like “a 
ray of warm sunshine ’”’ in the dark, damp station ”’ of 
Aldgate that legend sprang before the eyes of Pamela 
Kemp when she was going to her office on a wet April 
morning. She little guessed as she looked at the tantalising 
picture on the poster that she of all people in London was 
going to spend spring in the Tyrol. How should she know 
that her poor old grandmother would die so soon and the 
insurance money would allow her, after funeral expenses 
were paid, to take one glorious, care-free holiday among 
the mountains and the sunshine? Yet so it was. With- 
out any experience of travelling and any language but her 
own, Pamela went off on her reckless adventure. Mr. 
Roberts, witty, flippant, sketching character with a magical 
touch, gives us a delightful account of her journey on the 
Continent to stay at a castle kept by a Count and Countess, 
and of her stay there, and the people she meets. Oppor- 
tunities for romance come to her, of course, but real romance 
tarries until near the end. Indeed Pamela is almost 


returning to London when—something happens. It is a 
fresh, highly enjoyable story, radiant with that quality 
of glancing humour common to Mr. Roberts’s work, and is 
just the book for holiday reading, or any other sort of 
reading ; while Pamela, lively and bewitching, with a gay 
sense of humour, is the kind of heroine one likes to meet 
in fiction—and out of it. 


THE WRIST MARK. By J. S. Fletcher. 
Jenkins.) 

“There is no news,” says Sefton Engleden, when, in 
response to a telegram, his clerk comes flying north to 
Yorkshire where the young barrister’s uncle has been 
murdered, ‘‘ and there is no clue!” A discouraging 
beginning, if Sefton Engleden had been of the stuff that 
gets discouraged. He was not; he was resolute and 
keen-witted, and furthermore had been fond of his uncle— 
a retired prison governor. Hunting through the ex- 
governor's diary, they came upon the clue—just a book- 
mark, marking a reference to the long-ago escape of two 
criminals. From that they started their inquiries, and 


7s. 6d. (Herbert 
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Mr. Fletcher may be trusted to make an 
intensely thrilling story of the gradual 
unravelling of the mystery. Full of 
thrills and perils, young Engleden’s 
adventures will keep you awake at 
night, and it is certain that you will not 
lay aside this book till the murderers 
have been brought to justice—the 
justice of Providence, if not of man. A 
first-rate detective tale. 


HIDDEN DOORS. By Neil M. Gunn. 
7s. 6d. (Porpoise Press.) 


Strength and subtlety combine to 
give to these short stories a rare fascina- 
tion. Mr. Gunn has entered into the 
heart of the Scot and reveals it with 
imagination andsympathy. Hehas the gift of never saying 
toomuch. His very naturalness provides the unexpected ; 
he does not confuse tragedy with melodrama. In ‘‘ The Sea”’ 
we have a deft picture of the stoical Scot fisherfolk ; ‘‘ The 
Clock ’’ is written with a keen sense of mystic forces ; so 
too is ‘‘ Such Stuff as Dreams.’’ One could go on, mention- 
ing each of the fifteen stories separately—for the author 
does not repeat himself ; he has always something fresh to 
say. And it is this freshness, as well as the dramatic power 
of his reticence, that will appeal to all lovers of good fiction. 


Portrait by Andrew 
Paterson, Inverness. 


TATTER’D LOVING. By Phyllis Bottome. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


Vera had given up everything for Edward, but never 
during their married life had she let him see that her chief 
lack was the child of her previous marriage—her daughter 
Ariadne. Ariadne had remained with her father, who 
had married again, and only when Vera was ill did she 
venture to send for that daughter—now a beautiful girl of 
seventeen—and so pierce her happiness with the poisonous 
thorn of Ariadne’s love. Reunited, mother and daughter 
were not to be parted again; but it was the mother who 
learned to regret her intrusion. Ariadne brought to Vera 
a consciousness of her age and sharp pangs of jealousy. 
With her usual delicacy of touch, Miss Bottome makes us 
feel the conflicts of that strange household—the tender 
relationship between the woman of one generation and her 
devoted husband, suddenly strained by the introduction 
of a woman of the new generation—a frank, intelligent, 
likeable modern girl, one of the nicest modern girls fiction 
has given us. The joyous reunion becomes actual warfare, 
and somehow, though we may criticise both women, we 
are constrained to sympathise 
with both, so truly does 
the author draw her characters 
and so adroitly let us into 
their confidences. An excellent 
situation, capably handled. 


ABBOTS’ END. By Richmal 
Crompton. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


If you want something to 
blow the cobwebs away, this 
delightful study of a family 
living in the country, meeting 
their friends at social functions 
and all the while battling with 
their private emotions beneath 
the commonplace events of daily 
life, is the best remedy. Beatrice 
Darlington had been on a 
month’s holiday, and, returning 
to her husband and children, 
expected to find everything the 
same as before—and it wasn’t. 
A great deal had happened in 
that month; new people had 
come to the neighbourhood, her 


From “ The Gytrash ot Goathland,” by Michael Temple 
(Selwyn & Blount). ness. 


husband and children had made new 
friends ; nothing was going to be the 
same again. And Beatrice didn’t like 
it. Not until her eyes were opened at 
the end did she realise why she didn’t 
like it. On such a simple theme does 
Miss Crompton base her story, but it is 
as interesting as life, and as amusing, 
and as pathetic. It is indeed a glimpse 
into the lives of a few quite ordinary 
people, described with that sympathy 
and humour which give to this author’s 
work an unfailing charm. The three 
Miss Pettigrews are a delicious trio, 
drawn cleverly but without malice, and 
the whole book has about it the sun- 
shine and sparkle of a spring day. 


ENCHANTED DUST. 


By Frances Mocatta. 7s. 6d. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 


If you are looking for something extraordinary, -you 
should read this strange story of a man’s passion for 
beauty. It has certain crudities, but it is vividly told, 
with a rather strange element of originality. You may 
not believe in the small boy who informed his mother that 
she had eyes like sapphire dust, but he grew up into an 
incredible man—and the reason for his incredibility is 
revealed at the end. Cruel in his lust for beauty, he used 
the love of Primula Mary for his own ends, and the whole 
story is coloured with his weird personality. There is 
humour in the book and some bright dialogue, and an 
uncanny attraction about the handsome, cynical, intolerant 
and intolerable Basil Shayne, which may appeal to you as 
a contrast to modern realism. 


THE GYTRASH OF GOATHLAND, AND OTHER YORKSHIRE 
LEGENDS. By Michael Temple. 5s. (Selwyn & 
Blount.) 


For the writing of these strange old Yorkshire folk- 
tales Mr. Michael Temple had exactly the true story- 
telling gift. He writes as if he entered fully into the spirit 
of them and delighted in their lively fantasy, quaint 
humour, the grim or grotesque horrors and artless super- 
stition of which they arecompact. If he laughs whimsically 
here and there at some of their extravagances, as though 
he felt they were too wild for a sophisticated modern 
reader to credit, you suspect that at the back of his mind 
he has a sort of half belief in even the wildest or he could 
not have narrated them with 
such gusto and imaginative 
sympathy. They are stories of 
an old wrong that entailed 
a curse on succeeding genera- 
tions, eerie legends of witch, 
wizard, fairy that put a haunt- 
ing glamour of romance and 
ancient mystery over the rugged 
Yorkshire moors and are as 
much a part of their history 
as are the authentic records 
of less exciting, more common- 
place facts concerning them. 
You can understand how the 
country folk terrified them- 
selves by whispering these tales 
to each other round the fire 
of nights and can catch a 
touch of their fear at times 
while you read them. One 
reader, anyhow, has done so. 
Here is good entertainment ; 
for the writer had excellent 
material and handled it with 
a skill and charm of style 
which heightens its effective- 


Mr. Michael Temple. 


Mr. Neil M. 
Gunn. 
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BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 


SOME GOOD AND BAD COMPANIONS. 


By St. Joun Apcock. 


HOULD you venture to express any discontent 
with what has come to be known as the sex 
novel, or with novelists who devote themselves exclu- 
sively to studies in the psychology of one particularly 
uncivilised type of human creature, you will be regarded 
in very advanced literary circles as squeamish, puri- 
tanical, as lacking the broad mind 
and fine susceptibility that go to 
the appreciation of what is highest 
in art. Why a continued preoccu- 
pation with the most primitive of 
human instincts should denote in a 
writer of fiction the possession of 
a rare artistic temperament it is 
difficult to say. Personally, being 
hardened, I have never had the 
smallest objection to the sort of 
novels and novelists our censors 
have lately been stimulating into 
notoriety, except that they are too 
naive; their art, in its different 
kind, is as simple and limited as 
was that of the late Thomas Sid- 
ney Cooper, R.A., who used to be 
slighted by contemporary critics, I 
remember, because he could paint 
nothing but cattle; their outlook 
is as narrow as that of the 
ornithologist who concentrates on beetles and exhibits 
his collection to you as complacently as if it represented 
everything that matters in the life of the insect world. 
I am so tired of reading, in the way of business, 
such a lot of this pretentious stuff which can scarcely 
pass for novel with any but precocious and unwhole- 
some schoolboys, that no doubt I was ready for a 
change, and I had not read far into ‘‘ The Good Com- 
panions”’ of Mr. J. B. Priestley' before I began to 
feel that I had escaped out of the conventional uncon- 
ventionality and stuffy atmosphere of that half-world 
into the varied, vigorous life of love and toil, of humour 
and sadness, goodness, badness, cruelty, kindness, 
misery and happiness that makes the whole world such 
an infinitely miscellaneous, troublesome, interesting and 
more decent place to live in. I do not suggest there 
are not other novels that also open a way of escape 
for us into that larger, real world—there are plenty, 
and I have read and praised others this month, but 
there is none among the new ones so ample in size and 
scope, so crowded with such variety of character as 
this of Mr. Priestley’s, which is three times the average 
length of the modern novel and has given me so much 
enjoyment that I should not have been sorry if it had 
been three times as long as it is. To satisfy you that 
I mean this, let me add that I read ‘‘ The Good Com- 
panions ”’ in bed—where I do a good deal of my reading 
—and it sent me to bed earlier than usual every night 


Portrait by 
Vaughan & Freeman. 


1“ The Good Companions.” By J. B. Priestley. 
(Heinemann.)—*“‘ Old Sussex and Her Diarists.”’ By Arthur 
J. Rees. 6s. (John Lane.).—* The Diary of the Rev. William 
Jones, 1777-1821." Edited with Introduction by his great- 
grandson, O. F. Christie. Illustrated. 21s. (Brentanos.) 


Ios. 6d. 


Mr. J. B. Priestley. 


for nearly a week, and kept me awake until later than 
usual next morning, solely that I might get to it and 
go on with it again. No other books have done that 
for me except “‘ Pickwick ” and Boswell’s “‘ Johnson ”’ ; 
they and “ The Good Companions ” have this in com- 
mon: they are of a generous length, the men and 
women in them are human and 
alive, not spending all their time 
in one sentimental pursuit but 
healthily, robustly busy on a 
multiplicity of affairs, and in the 
conduct of those affairs carelessly, 
intimately revealing their 
characters. 

“The Good Companions’”’ is a 
picaresque romance, and if the 
compositor transforms that word, 
as he often does, into picturesque, 
we need not worry, for it is both. 
The three chief characters, Mr. 
Oakroyd, Miss Trant and Inigo 
Jollifant, are introduced in three 
separate chapters at the outset. 
Each of these chapters is a long 
short story in itself, and a number 
of swiftly, vividly drawn characters 
appear in them who are left behind 
for good when Oakroyd, Miss Trant 
and Inigo move on into the romance. Mr. Oakroyd is a 
friendly, good-hearted little man, working at a factory in 
a Yorkshire town, which I take to be Bradford. He is 
uncomfortable at home; his wife has grown hard and 
naggingly autocratic ; he is out of sympathy with the 
two sons, whom his wife spoils, and frets secretly after 
the daughter Lily, once his close ally, who is married 
and gone to Canada. This natural streak of sentiment 
in him persists to the end ; he even grows fond of the 
delightful little Susie of the Concert Party largely 
because, to her amusement, he finds her so much like 
“our Lily.” His two passions are football and a 
yearning to see life, and when things are at their worst 
at home and he is out of work, he is goaded by a final 
trouble into hastily packing a little basket-trunk and 
setting off on his wanderings to look for something 
better. 

Miss Trant lives near Oxford; she has given her 
days, till she is thirty-six, to looking after her father, 
an irascible old colonel, and after his death, being 
restless, at a loose end, with money enough for her 
needs, and having bought a small car of a literary 
nephew who wants to raise funds, she resolves to gratify 
an old wish and adventurously sets out alone on an 
indefinite tour. Inigo is an assistant master at a school 
in the Fen country, a lively, whimsical, irresponsible 
young man with a special talent for playing the piano 
and composing catchy, light tunes. You come to know 
that school so thoroughly in a score of pages that you 
understand why he does not suit it nor it him, and 
when the head master’s intolerable wife overhears him 
turning her to ridicule in an exaggerated anecdote and 
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he is given a month’s money and told to leave next 
morning, to assert his independence he declares he will 
leave that night, and does so, to find himself out in 
the dark wondering where he should go. 

It is impossible here to outline the misadventures 
and general experiences of these three along the devious 
ways that brought first Mr. Oakroyd and Miss Trant 
together, and then brought Inigo, who had picked up 
a gloriously boastful bohemian banjoist and conjurer 
on the road, to meet them in a dismal little town where 
they have fallen in with a stranded concert party, 
deserted by its manager, up to the eyes in debt, without 
means either to go on living in the town or to get out 
of it. Miss Trant, immensely interested and sympa- 
thetic, after being terrified at the idea, resolves to 
finance this forlorn party, pay their rents, rescue their 
stage properties and become the proprietress of the 
show, with Jimmy Nunn, one of the entertainers, to 
act as manager. Inigo joins the troupe as pianist, Mr. 
Oakroyd as property man, and after a disheartening 
beginning they travel on to another and other towns, 
meeting failure and vicissitudes, till they rise to a 
roaring success which ends in a disaster that turns out 
the best thing that could have happened to most if not 
to all of them. 

I shall not attempt to tell the story, it is so crammed 
with incident and a motley diversity of characters that 
unless you read it yourself you can never really know 
anything much about it. Mr. Ridvers, the cinema 
director, and his exasperating typist, Ethel, would have 
served some novelists for studies 
in psychology that would fill a 
whole novel, but Mr. Priestley 
does not follow the verbatim 
reporter’s unimaginative method 
—he has the art of letting you 
know more of them, in a few 
pages, by what he does not tell 
than by what he does. If you 
cannot feel the excitement and 
be moved by the sentiment un- 
derlying that scene between 
Inigo and the charming Susie 
on pages 545 and 546 you really 
should stop reading fiction and 
give your: mind to engineering 
or knitting or something that 
makes no call on the emotions. 
In short, there has been nothing 
like ‘‘ The Good Companions,” no 
such. panorama of all kinds of 
English life, no story that is such 
a fascinating riot of humour and 
pathos, of homely, everyday 
drama and illimitable human- 
kindness since Dickens wrote 
“ Pickwick.” 

It is this same naturalness 
and blend of essentially human 
qualities in the persons with 
whom it is concerned that gives 
Mr. Arthur J. Rees’s ‘‘ Old Sussex 
and Her Diarists ’’? a more than 
historical interest. Such diarists 


Rev. William Jones. 
From “ The Diary of the Rev. William Jones " (Brentanos). more so than most of us. He 


as. the Rev. Giles Moore, Rector of Horsted 
Keynes, Counsellor Timothy Burrell, of Cuckfield, and 
Walter Gale, the schoolmaster at Mayfield, may throw 
valuable sidelights on Sussex social life of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, but they are equally 
valuable and even more entertaining, I think, for the 
candour of their self-revelations. Mr. Rees rightly 
makes little reference to that best, most unconsciously 
humorous and Pepysian of Sussex diarists, Thomas 
Turner, for, as he says, Turner’s diary is by now pretty 
well known, and his partial suppression leaves more 
room for these others. who are new to me and will, I 
fancy, be new to most readers. Burrell illustrated his 
diary with odd sketches, many of which are repro- 
duced ; and for the introduction to Walter Gale and 
his diary I am especially grateful. Gale was a dis- 
charged exciseman, and turned schoolmaster without 
any qualifications for the post because he could not 
get anything else to do. Mr. Rees describes him as 
“a man of no little ability, but crafty and unscrupulous, 
with an inordinate liking for drink and low company, 
and a keen eye for the main chance. And yet the 
whole range of the Sussex diaries can show us no better 
picture of Sussex village life in the eighteenth century 
than these self-revelations of his. They have a match- 
less vigour and originality,’ and, in parts, Mr. Rees 
considers, are worthy of Smollett himself. Certainly 
Gale was the sort of breezy, likeable rascal who might 
have walked out of one of Smollett’s tales, and Smollett 
could scarcely have invented a more grotesque or 
burlesquely managed school than 
the one of which Gale was master. 
For Gale and his diary alone the 
book would be worth its price ; 
but there is much more than 
that in it. The preliminary 
survey of old Sussex, the gossipy 
accounts of the several diarists, 
into which extracts from their 
diaries are skilfully woven, make 
this altogether a pleasantly in- 
formal history and a very enter- 
taining and companionable book. 

And all the same is to be said 
of “The Diary of the Rev. 
William Jones,”’* to which I made 
passing reference last month. 
This has taken hold of me the 
more, perhaps, because a few 
weeks before I read it I paid a 
visit to Broxbourne, in Hert- 
fordshire, without any notion that 
the Rev. William Jones had 
been curate and vicar of that 
place, that he is buried in its 
church and left a diary which is 
steeped in the life and colour 
of Broxbourne and its neigh- 
bourhood as he knew it. Il 
notice some reviewers have called 
the Rev. William a hypocrite, 
but I cannot feel that he was 
that, or, at any rate, that he was 
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is inconsistent ; evidently henpecked, he is unchivalrous 
in some of the entries he makes concerning his wife ; 
yet there is something curiously touching in noting how, 
in later years, when they are both growing old, these 
asperities soften and he comes to write of her generously, 
even affectionately. His first diaries were kept while 
he was a young man at Oxford; his second while he 
was in Jamaica, as tutor to the sons of William Harrison, 
the Attorney-General there, and although he greatly 
admires Harrison’s integrity and fine qualities, he is 
moved to note that “ any pretensions to Religion seem 
incompatible with the profession & practice of Law,” 
and records, on April 2nd, 1779: 


“ Perused, last Sunday evening, with Mr. H., much of 
Dr. Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts.’ I with difficulty refrained 
from tears, while I smiled at the simplicity, which was 
that of a child, with which Mr. H. (in tears) observed, 
“Were I to indulge in reading much of such books, I 
should be extremely fond of them, but it wou’d absolutely 
incapacitate me for attending to my Business ; I shou’d not 
attend the next Court of Admiralty; shou’d not care 
whether I were worth a dollar in the world, &, conse- 
quently, shou’d neglect my children & Family.’ How 
mistaken are the notions of natural men respecting vital 
Religion! Does the Scripture prohibit a just attention to 
social or relative Duties? No. They enjoin it.” 


The Rev. William may be a little smug in his com- 
ments occasionally, but it was the manner of the time. 
His pictures of immoralities and brutalities practised 
in Jamaica are so appalling that you can appreciate 
his agreeing that the West Indies are ‘“ the Suburbs 
of Hell,” and writing in a burst of thankfulness when 
he left the island that he never desired to see it 
more. 

A third brief part of his diaries covers a year in 
London, Oxford and Enfield ; and the most interesting 
and very much the larger fourth and fifth parts deal 
with the forty years when he was curate and vicar of 
Broxbourne. Himself and his wife, his sons and 
daughters, the pupils (all foreigners apparently) he 


takes in as boarders, his divers parishioners, the every- 
day doings of the village—all live in his pages with an 
extraordinary vitality, simply because, without any gift 
of style or deliberate artistry, he minutely details plain 
facts with a frankness that is often more amusing 
than he knew. The story, running intermittently 
through many pages, of one of his parishioners, the 
vindictive Rogers, who disliking him for uncertain 
reasons, wrote to the bishop and tried to prevent Mr. 
Jones from being appointed vicar when the old vicar 
departed, is a sheer joy—the mortal man so breaks 
loose in it. The furious resentment of Mr. Jones blazes 
up in several entries ; he copies out scornful letters he 
addressed to ‘‘ Fiend Rogers,” and pardonably indulges 
a feeling of triumph when, in spite of his enemy, the 
vicarage is bestowed upon him. Rogers continues to 
make trouble, but is suddenly smitten down with a 
painful and fatal illness, and though Mr. Jones expresses 
pity for the poor man’s terrible agonies and piously 
trusts he will repent and be forgiven, it is evident he 
flatters himself that Rogers’s affliction is a direct judg- 
ment from heaven upon him for persecuting his parson, 
and is presently disconcerted when the patient rallies 
doggedly, looks like recovering, in spite of the doctors, 
and lingers several months longer. Then there is the 
story of how the Rev. William was persuaded to lend 
forty pounds to a plausible local parliamentary candi- 
date, and was feverishly anxious his wife should not 
learn of his folly or he would never hear the last of 
it—his desperate attempts to see the evasive politician 
in London, and his extravagant joy at the return of 
the money when he had abandoned all hope. In these 
and scores of incidents and episodes he gives himself 
away too easily and unreservedly to count as a hypo- 
crite, and I confess he has interested me so greatly and 
won so much of my liking that I shall have to make 
another visit to Broxbourne before long and see the 
place haunted by his memories and that I know so 
intimately now through his diaries. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


On Saturday, July 2zoth, the members of the Bookman 
Circle went to old Highgate Village on a pilgrimage to 
places having associations with Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
The date almost coincided with the ninety-fifth anniversary 
of the death of that ‘‘ logician, metaphysician and bard,” 
on July 25th, 1834. Through the courtesy of Mr. Charles 
Church, the urbane owner of No. 3, The Grove, where 
Coleridge lived as the guest of the Gillmans from 1816 to 
1834, the members were privileged to visit the house and 
the old world garden overlooking the sylvan country 
almost untouched since the days when Coleridge knew it. 
Mr. Church showed many historical souvenirs—the room 
in which Coleridge entertained his friends and delivered 
his marvellous monologues, the study in the roof which 
the Gillmans had constructed for Coleridge’s special use. 
Many were the reminiscences evoked by the memory of 
the illustrious men who visited the sage in this calm retreat 
overlooking the mighty city. Visions of Wordsworth, 
Landor, John Stirling, Edward Irving, Denison Maurice, 
Emerson, Carlyle, Crabb Robinson, Leigh Hunt and 
Charles Lamb passed before the mind’s eye. Highgate 
Church was visited to inspect the memorial tablet which 
the Gillmans erected in memory of their honoured guest 
and friend; the Grammar School where, in the crypt 
under the school chapel, is the tomb of Coleridge and 


other members of his family. A visit to the old-established 
Highgate Literary Institute was much appreciated; the 
Institute has amongst its collection of pictures and books 
quite a number having a Coleridgean interest. Other 
historic buildings were visited by the Circle, such as 
Lauderdale House, with its reminiscences of Lauderdale 
of the Cabal, Samuel Pepys and Nell Gwynn; Cromwell 
House, with its noble seventeenth century staircase and 
balustrade, panelled walls and artistic ceilings. 

During.the afternoon the houses where lived Charles 
Knight, William and Mary Howitt, were noted, also the 
sites of Andrew Maxwell’s cottage, Sir John Hawkins’s 
house and that of the Earl of Arundel, where the great 
Francis Bacon died. Stories of these and of other worthies 
were recalled, for the old village of Highgate rings with 
the medodies of time, and its ancient houses recall the 
days of men whose names have not perished in the dust, 
but will, we trust, live, in se@cula secularum, in English 
literature. The pilgrimage was brought to an end at the 
Téte-a-téte Tea Rooms, where an excellent tea was well 
appreciated by those members of the Circle who had 
defied the excessive heat of the day to visit historic 
Highgate. Epwarp J. FINCH. 


Programme for Autumn & Winter Session 
See third page of cover. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
SguarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Of all the war-books I have read, and I have 
read many, Mr. Charles Edmonds’s “‘ A Subaltern’s 
War” (7s. 6d. ; 
Peter Davies) is 
the only one that 
pictures life in the 
trenches as, on the 
whole, a rather 
jolly affair. Mr. 
Edmonds. was 
under nineteen 
when, at the end 
of 1915, he ob- 
tained his heart’s 
Miss Winifred Holtby, desire and, with 
three other “ very 

excited young 
men,” was sent with his battalion to the Somme. 
Up in the trenches, under German bombardment, 
he says, ‘““I was very happy. This was Life.” 
One night he took part in a raid and “ thoroughly 
enjoyed it, although it was a total failure costing 
twenty casualties.’”’ But, then, he was not one of 
the casualties; what was “life’’ to him was I 
suppose death to some of them. Later, you find 
him describing things that were horrible enough, 
sometimes a little too airily; now and then he 
knew what fear was ; returning after being home on 
leave .|he fell into such depression that he even 
dimly thought of suicide ; but he announces almost 
at the start that “‘in this story there will be no 
disenchantment,’’ and having adopted that Mark 
Tapley note he stresses it too persistently. If 
Mr. Edmonds enjoyed the War one may congratulate 
him.; but it does not follow that all those others 
who have written of it so differently—from Bar- 
busse to Remarque—most of them much older men 
than himself, lacking his lighter temperament and 
high spirits—have, as he suggests, described it un- 
truthfully. Their experiences may not have been 
the same as his, or even if they were the same, 
what suited him may not have suited them, and 
who shall say whether he or they express what the 
majority of soldiers felt and thought about all that 
murderous business in: which millions were killed 
and from which millions came back blinded, horribly 
mangled and maimed for life? It cannot possibly 
have been a happy time for many, except in the 
intervals at the rest camps, when the pleasure must 


whose article, “ Writers of South Africa,” 
appears on another page in this Number. 


have been wonderfully intensified by contrast with 
the abhorrent sights, the dirt and danger out of 
which they had come for a breathing-space. My 
own experience does not amount to much; but 
when I was staying in Bailleul, in the autumn of 
1916, and went out to Poperinghe, Ypres, Armen- 
tiéres, Kemmel Hill, and thereabouts, everything 
I saw and heard, from officers and men, confirms 
what has been told in nearly all those other war- 
books. Of course there were mitigating circum- 
stances, or the thing would have been completely 
unbearable’; there was that glorious good comrade- 
ship that the common danger inspired, and there 
was, as Mr. Edmonds says, a good deal of laughing 
and joking, but as one of the other writers put it, 
men had to joke and laugh and not think too much 
or they would have gone mad. Mr. Edmonds 
approves of C. E. Montague’s “‘ Disenchantment,” 
but remarks that “he struck a key in which later 
writers have remained without reproducing his 
kindly humour.” Montague was past military 
age, but dyed his grey hair in order to be passed for 
service, he was so fired by an idealistic faith in the 
rightness of the War. But he came back dis- 
illusioned. There is no “ kindly humour ’’ in his 
“ Right Off the Map,” and if you want to know 
why there is not a word to be said in favour of war 
you should read that. 


You will not find much to encourage a notion that 
war is a pleasant dissipation in “ All Else is Folly,” 
by Peregrine Acland (7s. 6d.; Constable). The 
author is a Canadian officer who went through it 
with the first Canadian Contingent. His book is 
written as a novel and he makes a very poignant 
and interesting story of it ; but if the love element is 
fiction you may take it that all the war episodes are 
fact. ‘‘ How admirably it is all done,” writes Mr. 
Ford Madox Ford, in a preface. ‘ One lives it all 
again, with the fear and the nausea . . . and the 
surprised relief to find oneself still alive.” It is a 
graphic narrative, told with feeling and imagination. 
Alec Falcon was not alone in thinking “‘ the whole 
thing was nothing but a gigantic futility, a world- 
embracing insanity’; nor (when he is home, so 
shattered and disfigured that the woman he loves 
is revolted by the sight) in thinking of war as “a. 
pouring out ”’ of the human spirit into gutters. . . . 
“Yet he knew men would never forgo their lust of 
war until the paint was scraped off the cheeks of 
the drab and the pocks were revealed in all their 
filth.”’ 


It has always been much the same—even if we 
do not agree with Mr. Edmonds that all wars “‘ are 
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equally cruel, 
whether they are 
fought with bows 
and arrows or with 
poison gas ’’—and, 
at the moment I 
am haunted by a 
vivid little sketch 
in the prologue of 
Mr. Alfred Tresid- 


‘ der  Sheppard’s 
Mr. Roland Pertwee, "EW romance, 
whose new novel, “ MW—XX 3” (Heinemann), = O ueen Dick.” 


was reviewed in last month’s BOOKMAN. 


He tells how Dean 
Swift, having just read news of the death of Richard 
Cromwell, was walking in the grounds of Chelsea 
Hospital among the crippled old pensioners, and 
overheard one of them saying of Richard, who was 
generally despised as pusillanimous, ‘‘ We’ve fought, 
and we've won, and who’s a pinch 
of snuff the better? ‘Queen Dick’ 
didn’t blow no arms off.’”’ And ; 
while they talked, “‘ a young drum- 
mer, blinded at Malplaquet, and 
with one foot gone, felt his way 
along a railing by the _ water- 
meadows,” and paused, listening, 
“but a boy himself,” to a boy he 
could not see shouting joyously to 
his companions as he dived from 
the opposite bank into the Thames ; 
and ‘“‘his scarred face lit up as if 
he heard an echo of old delights.” 
No, all things considered, I do 
not think that all war has cost and is costing us can 
be regarded as an amusement tax. 


“ Barrie : The Story of a Genius,” a biographical 
and critical study of Sir J. M. Barrie and his books 
and plays, by J. A. Hammerton, will be published 
about the end of September by Messrs. Sampson 
Low. The volume is to be illustrated with many 
portraits and photographs of places associated with 
Barrie, his life and his work. 


Messrs. Harrap have just issued a selection of 
the best of Mr. A. Neil Lyons’s “ Short Stories ”’ in 
a cheap and attractive volume for which there 
should be a large demand. Few writers know 
London and its middle and lower classes more 
intimately than Mr. Lyons or can portray it and 
them with a subtler truthfulness or a more whimsical, 
sympathetic humour. Failing the new book we 
have long been waiting for, nothing could be better 
than this well chosen selection. 


A new novel of Buckinghamshire life and 
character, ‘‘ Poacher’s Moon,” by Miss Almey 


- Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. Mr. John 


St. John Adcock, is to be published early next 
month by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


““A Modern Comedy” (8s.; Heinemann), the 
second part of Mr. Galsworthy’s “‘ Forsyte Saga,” 
contains that trilogy of novels, ‘‘ The White 
Monkey,” “ The Silver Spoon ”’ and ‘“‘ Swan Song,”’ 
which concludes his brilliant, mordant study of 
fifty vears of English social life ‘‘ above the property 
line,’’ and continues in the main, as Mr. Galsworthy 
notes in a preface, to relate the tale ‘“‘ which sprang 
from the meeting of Soames and Irene in a Bourne- 
mouth drawing-room in 1881, a tale which could 
but end when its spine snapped, and Soames ‘ took 
the ferry ’ forty-five years later.’’ Mr. Galsworthy’s 
preface touches on the changes in spirit, ideals, 
manners that have come over England in the half- 
century covered by his story. The England of the 
eighties, he says, “had no Future, for England 
then expected its Present to en- 
|: dure, and rode its bicycle in a sort 

_ of dream, disturbed only by two 
bogies—Mr. Gladstone and the 
Irish Members. The England of 
1926—when the Modern Comedy 
closes—with one foot in the air and 
the other in a Morris Oxford, is 
going round and round like a kitten 
after its tail, muttering: ‘If one 
could only see where one wants to 
stop!’ .. . Everyone, having been 
in an earthquake which lasted 
four years, has lost the habit 
of standing still.” But though 
he ends on a note of interrogation: ‘‘ What 
is to come? Will contentment yet be caught ? 
How will it all settle down? Will things ever 
again settle down—who knows ? ’’—Mr. Galsworthy 
is no pessimist ; he finds that in all those years 
before and since the War ‘‘ the English character has 
changed very little, if at all,”” and there is hope for 
the future in that fundamental stability. The whole 
preface should be read, for the light it throws on 
that general 
character of the 
race no less than 
on the charac- 
ters of the 
various members 
of the Forsyte 
family. A_ use- 
ful “Forsyte 
Family Tree ’’ is 
given in a folded 
sheet by way of 
frontispiece. 


Galsworthy. 


Photo by 
Vaughan & Freeman. —” 


A new and 
illustrated 


whose brilliant new romance, ‘‘ Tiger Dawn,” 
was recently published by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 
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edition of Lamb’s essays, in two volumes, is to be 
published by Messrs. Dent, with an introduction by 
Mr. Robert Lynd. 


A first novel, ‘‘ The Necessary Man,” by Agnes 
Logan, will be published this month by Messrs. 
Nisbet in this country, and by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company in America. It is a story of English 
country life and, having read an advance copy, 
I can recommend it as a 
first novel of unusual in- 
terest and promise. 


In ‘‘ Arthur Mee’s John 
Bunyan,” Mr. Mee has re- 
told for children the story 
of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ 
“The Holy War” and 
“Grace Abounding.”” The 
volume has been fully 
illustrated, and will be pub- 
lished shortly as a Christmas 
gift-book by Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 


The first two booklets in 
Messrs. Faber & Faber’s 
“Criterion Miscellany ’’ (Is. 
each) are “Cdte d’Or,” by 
H. M. Tomlinson, and 
“Two Masters,” by A. H. 
Wheen (translator of the 
phenomenally and de- 
servedly popular “All’s 
Quiet on the Western 
Front ’’). Mr. Wheen, who 
served with the Australian 
forces in the War, tells 
a very poignant story ‘of 
an Australian sergeant who, as a spy, became 
friendly with a German officer, and found it im- 
possible in war time to serve both God and his 
country. Mr. Tomlinson recounts a journey he 
made to revisit an old chateau in France, the peace 
of which is haunted by certain of his war memories. 
There is beauty of phrase and imaginative power 
in the descriptions of the place and the brooding 
recollections that are revived in it. Mr. Tomlinson 
takes as his text a saying that it is impossible for 
a pacifist to write history, remembers the makers 
of history whose names are left out of it, and quietly 
brings home to you the folly and littleness of national 
rivalries and the stupid barbarity of war. Here, 
as in his ‘‘ Waiting for Daylight,’ and elsewhere, 
he helps you to feel that there is no glory or jollity 
in war if you think of what it means to others, as 
well as to yourself. 


From an old print. 


The diaries of Boswell’s friend, the Rev. William 


showing the old Chapel where Coleridge is buried. On the right is the 
Gate House inn, to which Lamb often alludes in his letters. 


See Bookman Literary Circle report, page 2096. 


Temple, edited and annotated by Mr. Lewis Bettany, 
will be published shortly in one volume by the 
Oxford Press. 


Messrs. Benn have in preparation the first issue 
of a new annual for children, ‘‘ The 1929 Christmas 
Tree,’’ which will contain stories, verses and pictures 
by such authors as Algernon Blackwood, Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, E. F. Benson, Marion St. John Webb, 
Pett Ridge, John Drink- 
water, and such artists as 
“Poy,” George Belcher, 
Hilda Cowham, Mabel Lucie 
Attwelland Low. An extra 
reason for buying this 
annual is that all profits 
from the sale will be given 
to the Children’s Holiday 
Fund. 


A Life of George Mere- 
dith, by Robert Sencourt, 
is to be published this month 
by Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall. 


An Australian author 
and an Australian artist 
have collaborated in ‘‘ The 
Meeting Pool,” a tale of 
animal life in Borneo, told 
for children by Mervyn 
Skipper and illustrated by 
R. W. Coulter. It is to 
be published immediately 
by Messrs. Elkin Mathews & 
Highgate, Marrot. 

BookKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


A book that should be welcome to all who are looking 
for new games that can entertain indoor parties now the 


_days are closing in, is THE WEEK-END CRIME BOOK 


(3s. 6d.; John Hamilton). In this Messrs. J. M. Walsh 
and Audry Baldwin have constructed twenty-four in- 
genious detective stories, giving clues to the solution of 
their mysteries, and furnishing all solutions in a separate 
section at the end of the book. The stories are short, 
and intended to be read aloud, the listeners guessing at 
the answers to the problems raised and receiving marks 
which are regulated in accordance with the difficulty of 
the points to be dealt with. It suggests a new and im- 
mensely interesting form of entertainment that should be 
very popular this winter, especially with the many who 
delight in detective tales. 


It is now over forty years since the East End was ter- 
rorised by Jack the Ripper, the mystery of whose identity 
still remains unsolved. Mr. Leonard Matters, in THE 
MYSTERY OF JACK THE RIPPER (10s. 6d; Hutchinson), 
puts forward a solution, which is as plausible and 
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water-tight as any we are likely to have. His work is 
admirably arranged ; its first half deals strictly with the 
facts of the case, which he presents lucidly and without 
undue sensationalism ; the second half, theory, is labelled 
as such—a plan which many previous crime historians would 
have done better to observe. Both in restraint and clarity 
this book is much above the average of its kind. 


There are scores of thrills in Mr. George Goodchild’s 
latest mystery novel, JACK O’ LANTERN (3s. 6d.; 
Hodder & Stoughton), and the greatest thrill is properly 
reserved for the moment when the identity of Jack o’ 
London is dragged into the light. Jack o’ Lantern is 
a fiendish murderer whose crimes have this singular 
feature in common—they are all directed against persons 
concerned in the trial of a scoundrel named Tobias 
Lantern who was hanged for murder many years pre- 
viously. The story revolves round the household of the 
man who was judge in the Tobias Lantern trial and is 
consequently in grave danger from Jack o’ Lantern. The 
reader’s suspicions are quickly aroused by the strange 
conduct of the judge’s Hindu servant, but let not the 
reader be deceived by this or by the fact that the novel’s 
wrapper bears a picture of the Hindu with dagger poised 
aloft. The solution of the mystery is decidedly ingenious, 
and the novel as a whole is as exciting as any that Mr. 
Goodchild has written. 


The Strand Engraving Co. (Long Acre) has issued a 
handsome catalogue containing very beautifully repro- 
duced examples of their work in process engraving. 
The variety in the specimens, from the charming child- 
photograph, ‘“‘ The Water Lily,’’ to the clear, delicately 
toned reproduction of the etching of “ The Quay, North 
Shields,’”” amply justifies their contention that “‘ there is 
no other mechanical process that can so perfectly transfer 
the full beauty of an illustration on to the printed page as 
does a well-etched half-tone block.” 


BEAUTY ON EARTH, by C. F. Ramuz (7s. 6d.; 
Putnams), is a strange book, beautiful in patches, but 
with a beauty as elusive as was that of the magnetic 
Juliette whose appearance at her uncle’s café caused such 
an influx of trade and trouble. Translated from the 
French, it is a story of atmosphere rather than events, 
and is chiefly delightful because of its descriptive passages 
and its rare and surprising similes. What vivid pictures 
the author can draw of the mountains where ‘‘ the snow 
made you think of bright white cups turned upside down ”’ ; 
and of the lake with its sandy shore where “ the trunks of 
the pine trees were a fine red because the sun was striking 
them sideways.’ The story of Juliette’s attractions and 
elusions and subsequent escape is almost lost in the glamour 
of its background ; but because of its glory of colour and 
odd fascination it is well worth reading. 


The Bookshbelt. 


GENERAL BOTHA. 
By Moor_e Ritcuie, Author of ‘‘ With Botha in the Field.”’ 


Though no one more fitted for writing the Life of General 
Botha than Dr. Engelenburg could be found, an inevitable 
misgiving sprang to 
mind on opening his 
work.! That doubt 
arose in connection 
with the position 
which Dr. Engelen- 
burg fills with a 
famed distinction. 
As editor of the 
Dutch South 
African paper which 
is the political sup- 
porter of Botha’s 
policy, was Dr. 
Engelenburg, poli- 
tician, to over- 
shadow the bio- 
grapher ? 

Most happily the answer is an emphatic no. With the 
exception of a platform-like paragraph or two rounded off 
by a dramatic query, the writer exhibits throughout a 
remarkable lack of bias. Only those who know what it 
has meant to be at the centre of the bitter controversies 
that raged around General Botha at the most critical 
times of his leadership can appreciate such a feat by his 
biographer of a few years later. 

If anything, indeed, Dr. Engelenburg’s book actually 
suffers through its writer’s resolute detachment. From 
the close personal friend of this excessively distinguished 
man, more of those intimate touches which are matchless 

1 “General Louis Botha.”” By Dr. F. V. Engelenburg. 15s. 
{Harrap.)—* Emily Hobhouse,”” By A. Ruth Fry. Ios, 6d. 
{Jonathan Cape.)—*‘‘ Memories, Mines and Millions.” By Sir 


Joseph Robinson. 12s. 6d. (Simpkin Marshall.)—* “ African 
Nights.”” By Rooinek. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Dr. Engelenburg, 


in bringing to life one’s subject might have been expected, 
for to picture a man as he was is to explain his actions in 
advance. To take once again the supreme illustration, 
it is from the undress description of Johnson and his 
extempore remarks that we learn infallibly what to expect 
from him on every occasion. 

Thus it comes about that while Lord Buxton’s book on 
General Botha is by comparison so slight, the fortunate 
inclusion of his ‘‘ veranda-chat ”’ chapter achieves a vivid- 
ness Dr. Engelenburg’s full work somewhat lacks. 

By a happy chance both books include an impression 
of Botha by another hand, and one which, though the 
work of only minutes, reveals, to such as can read, the 
root characteristic of the man as he was. This master- 
piece reproduction in miniature is the van Welie portrait 
of 1902. Attitude, head—above all, the expression of eye 
found only in the selectest circle of men: they disclose 
their secret surely. 

Botha, in circumstance and by inclination, was just an 
ordinary Dutch farmer—a Boer, like thousands of his 
countrymen. The sole fact that differentiated him from 
many farmers was that, though bereft of every asset at the 
most critical time in his career, he died at an early age a 
very prosperous man. Yet at the back of that fact is to 
be found the reason for the celebrity which raised him 
above his fellows and proclaimed him as being what we 
call a genius. He merely possessed in extreme degree the 
gift of foresight. 

The test applies to every significant action of Botha’s 
career. It explains how with totally inadequate forces 
he won his extraordinary Tugela victories ; how later, as 
commander of a mixed South African army, he achieved 
his lightning conquest of South-West Africa in waterless 
territory ; and why in that war, as in the first, he had 
no real staff except in name, his peculiar gift enabling 
him both to decide and to reverse decisions made by 
others till his orthodox advisers insensibly assumed the 
position of worthy but ornamental camp-followers. One 
who, with others still alive, esteems it as a lifelong 
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distinction to have helped to guard him in the field of war 
can hear still the deep, guttural ‘‘ Ja/’’ which closed many 
a conference with a decision of his own; can see him, 
after a patient and polite listening to tactical advice during 
many a camp-stool parley, end it with a gesture which 
always led to immediate orders born of the phrase, ‘‘ The 
General has decided . . .” 

The praise for his resounding feats in war mildly pleased 
but chiefly puzzled Botha, simply because he could no 
more help being under the dominion of his predominant 
gift than another man can help the colour of his hair. But 
foresight is not a comfortable endowment any more than 
is other dowry of the gods, and it was in the storm of 
politics that Botha, intensely sensitive and plain-minded, 
found this out and suffered through it. 

From the moment he signed the Treaty of Vereeniging, 
Botha to his own cost foresaw, despite the humiliation 
of an unjust war endured by his people, that there was 
only one possible end to the racial strife of his country. 
He foresaw that all that fundamentally makes a nation— 
geography, history, climate, social conditions—had ordained 
that South Africa’s two white component parts must 
inevitably evolve into one or perish, and he worked cease- 
lessly towards that single end. 

Parties on both sides opposed and misunderstood him ; 
foresight is the attribute of the seer, the seer is the prophet, 
and the prophet is seldom honoured fully in his own time. 
Yet as time goes on others are being driven inexorably 
towards his viewpoint, chiefest among them his former 
bitterest political enemy, General Hertzog, an equally 
honest man and now leader of the nation in his place. 
The fact that this is demonstrably true is Louis Botha’s 
most enduring monument, and proof that even in the land 
that fathered a Paul Kruger, a de la Rey, a Smuts, a De 
Wet and a Merriman, the name of this illustrious man 
must head them all. 

One to whom South Africa owes a debt of another kind 
is the subject of Miss Fry’s memoir,? which has already 
been reviewed in these pages. She has handled the auto- 
biographical material left by Miss Hobhouse with much 
skill, the value of the volume being heightened by the 
fine preface in which General Smuts speaks with heartfelt 
warmth of the work of the benefactor of his helpless people 
in their darkest hour. 

Despite a certain artlessness, there is a very genuine 
interest too in the life story of that wonderful veteran, 
Sir Joseph Robinson,*® surviving pioneer of the world’s 
eighth wonder, South Africa’s gold and diamond fields. 
Mr. Weinthal is no prentice hand in eulogistic writing, 
but many of the pictures in the book entirely compensate 
for any literary shortcomings. 

Captain Louis Bowler’s work* is of a type that is nowa- 
days becoming somewhat frequent. Nevertheless he writes 
uncommonly well, and the straightforward recording of 
what he has seen and remembered lends a vividness 
to his book which one with more definitely literary 
pretensions would in all probability lack. 


A CROSS SECTION.* 


Every child knows the fascination of a working model, 
and when a variable factor is added the interest is in- 
calculably increased. As a small boy I remember the 
delight and suspense with which I watched the domestic 
economy of an ant-hill in which a skilled entomologist had 
succeeded in making a cross-section with a sheet of glass, 
so that the hidden city of the insects was visible. How 
often in running through a small town by car or train, or 
looking down upon it from aeroplane or mountain height, 
does one not speculate upon the hidden lives of the 
inhabitants; the intricate pattern of unnumbered lives, 
each of supreme importance to the individual, and con- 
tributing to the pattern of the whole ? 

In this book of five hundred closely written, elaborately 
annotated pages, the authors, with tireless industry, have 


* “ Middletown.”’ By Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd. 
tos. 6d. (Constable.) 


General Louis Botha 
From ‘General Louis Botha” (Harrap). 


presented the cross-section of an American town. They 
have called it Middletown, having selected a town of some 
thirty thousand inhabitants of the Middle West. In 1885 
it was an agricultural seat of about 6,000 souls, so that 
it has enjoyed a growth characteristic yet normal in the 
history of American population. 

If any person who is not conversant with the life of the 
small American town wishes to achieve an unbiased im- 
pression he will obtain from this study a truer perspective 
than he is likely to obtain from any work of fiction. Few 
novelists can resist caricature, or at best, exaggeration and 
detachment of detail. Middletown might be Main Street 
with much more truth, in the eyes of the impartial observer, 
than the city caricatured so vividly by Sinclair Lewis. 
All that Mr. Lewis says about Main Street will probably 
be true of Middletown, the dreariness, ignorance, bombast, 
superstition, snobbery and fanaticism will be found there— 
but in proportion with the decencies of home life, and the 
activities of hard-working people who differ little from any 
other collection of humanity. 

The advantage of this study, which has a thoroughness 
that recalls the German sociologist in his tireless amassing 
of detail, is that we are here presented with the real 
America, of which New York, Chicago and Detroit are 
in no way representative of the American people, as 
advertisements, fiction and film would have us believe. 

Let us take the instance of bath-rooms. The number 
and luxuries of the American bath-rooms have led to the 
joke in the United States that after the plumbing has been 
paid for the rest of the house is thrown in! There is some 
truth in the joke but again we have in mind only the 
great cities. What is the truth concerning Middletown 
and the thousands of cities like it? In January, 1925, 
one in four of Middletown’s houses lacked running water ; 
only two-thirds of the houses had sewer connections in 
1924, although 99 per cent. had electric light. To-day 
95 per cent. of the houses are made of wood, and 61 per 
cent. have bath-rooms. So much for the legend that a 
house without a bath-room is unknown in America. 
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It may be said there are no slums if we judge by the 
appalling standard of Glasgow, but I have seen acres of 
houses throughout U.S.A. which were little better than 
rabbit-hutches, and the tremendous damage attributed to 
hurricanes, of which we so often read, could not occur in 
England. Half a city composed of wooden boxes, be 
they furnace-heated and electric-wired, do not take much 
demolishing by a windstorm. But again, since everything 
one could write about U.S.A. is both true and untrue, I 
must remember that I have seen a stone-built house in 
St. Louis which had been cut in half by a cyclone with 
the cleanness with which a grocer cuts a cheese ! 

The chapters of this admirable book are divided into 
six sections, through which the life of the city is presented— 
Getting a Living, Making a Home, Training the Young, 
Using Leisure, Engaging in Religious Practices, Engaging 
in Community Activities. The most striking fact which 
emerges, obvious as it must be, is the complete revolution 
in the lives of the people effected by the automobile. The 
coming of the cinema radically affected the leisure habits ; 
but it has been nothing like so far-reaching as the effect 
of motoring for all. 

To-day the hire purchase of a car stands with necessities 
such as food, rent and rates. Men out of work cut down 
their food rather than relinquish the car. Not a little 
of the uncheckable decline among churchgoing habits is 
due to the Sunday outing by car. The film is entirely 
triumphant and the churches, in order to compete, are 
forced to resort to the most sensational huckstering. The 
Press, once so critical of theatrical performances, is dumb 
before the most alluring sex film, so that Middletown 
reads in the morning newspaper advertisement: Come 
and see “‘ neckers, petters, white kisses, red kisses, pleasure- 
mad daughters, sensation-craving mothers, by an author 
who didn’t dare sign his name; the truth, bold, naked, 
sensational !’’ According to the press account of a Sunday 
opening, ‘‘ Sheikhs and their ‘ shebas’ sat without a move- 
ment or a whisper through the presentation,’’ learning so 
much. 

But the car has swept out religion like last year’s fashion 
plate. In odd places the believe-every-word-in-the-Bible- 
school is desperately holding the fort, but even the fort 
is ceasing to be attacked, a derelict object. Oratory, a 
favourite delight of the American, can now be enjoyed 
on the radio, and the minister is no longer the star turn. 
“Twenty-one of the twenty-six families owning a car, 
for whom data on bath-room facilities happened to be 
secured, live in houses without bath-tubs.”’ 

It is one of the virtues, though irritating, of this book 
that it draws no conclusions. It deals solely in facts, 
intelligently, dispassionately. The most striking of these 
facts have been here touched upon, but the book is as 
sober as it is thorough, and deserves thoughtful reading by 
all who see in the U.S.A. man’s most successful social 
experiment. CEcIL ROBERTS. 


IN SEARCH OF SCOTLAND.* 


This is a most admirable book. ‘ In Search of England ”’ 
prepared us for the fact that Mr. Morton takes his own 
individual way 
wherever he goes. 
By great good for- 
tune this brilliant 
journalist had never 
been in Scotland 
before he set out, 
in a small car, one 
autumn morning 
last year. He took 
with him a fresh 
mind, a restless 
curiosity and a 


* “In Search of 
Scotland.” By H.V. 
Morton. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 


Mr. H. V. Morton. 


vivid pen. He took with him also a memory, for the night 
editor on the London daily on which he got his first post 
as junior sub-editor was an Aberdonian, with a passion 
for accuracy, a sharp sense of fact, and a brain “‘ like an 
iced encyclopedia.’’ And on one occasion Mr. Morton 
came up against this stern Scot on a question of detail. 

Of him and his city more later. For the moment we are 
celebrating the good fortune which brought Mr. Morton 
to Scotland. He“ did”’ it thoroughly, with a thoroughness 
which would have aroused the admiration of the American 
(of whom he writes) who, arriving for a morning in St. 
Andrews, and never having swung a golf club in his life, 
couldn’t go home without saying he had hit a ball over the 
famous course. ‘‘ Now, see here, can a guy hire a club in 
this town for half an hour? Gee, that’s fine! Say, now, 
what kinder club do I want ?”’ 

Mr. Morton’s route takes him through the Border 
country (he loves the ballads and he lingers here) to 
Edinburgh, on to Lochleven and Dundee and Aberdeen ; 
to Inverness ; across to Skye; then south to Glasgow and 
to Ayr. The language is new to him, and he is fascinated 
by such Scotticisms as: ‘‘ Will ye take an egg to your 
tea?’ (‘‘ There is something old and courtly about the 
phrase. I always feel as though I should go into the 
kitchen and offer my arm to the egg’’); and he waxes 
lyrical over Scotch broth. Incidentally he sets down a 
very complete recipe of this ‘‘ heavenly soup.’”’ He learnt 
how to make it, he says, in order that he might eat it 
at frequent intervals all his life. Scotch broth, red hair 
and freckles (every second Scot he meets seems to have the 
hair; every waitress, the freckles) are the three most 
vivid memories he brings back. 

And now for our promised return to the Aberdonian. 
Whether for good or for ill this book has fallen for review 
into the hands of one of the clan. ‘‘ Tak’ awa’ Aiberdeen 
and twal’ mile roun’, and whaur are ye ?’’—Mr. Morton 
will be familiar with our city’s modest challenge to the 
universe. He has credited us with a passion for accuracy. ~ 
We must live up to the reputation. It is with great delight 
therefore that we find in his book one mistake. On page 141, 
writing of Aberdeen, he refers to the Provost. Provost, 
Mr. Morton, should be Lord Provost. We are rather 
touchy on this point, and when in the not distant future 
a second edition is called for of your book, will you see to it 
that the civic head of the Granite City is given the style and 
title which is his due ? 

M. A. S. 


THREE POETS OF TO-DAY.* 


I found in Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s ‘‘ Scenes and Plays ”’ 
a certain stillness and pallor, as though, if I may use a 
chemical parallel, they were the filtrate of life, clear, cold 
and colourless. They had been subjected to some scientific 
process ; big words, long words, rich words had all been 
refused, and the greyness troubled and puzzled me until 
I came upon the Note at the end, which explains for what 
purpose they are intended. They are not meat for the 
million, but olives for the few. They are Yeatsian Chamber- 
Drama, a combination of eurythmics and meditative 
recitation, boudoir plays. 

Everyone knows that heartbreaking simplicity of speech 
in King Lear : 

“Do not laugh at me 


For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia.” 


But everyone knows, too, the rich and turbid texture of 
the play as a whole. Thick, tempestuous night, madness 
and mad laughter go before this, so that we suddenly feel 
this pale clear piercing light of heaven shine out. 
Analysing the power of the pathos in that place, it is easy 
to conclude that some of it comes from the contrast 
between the simple words expressed and the intensity of 

* “ Scenes and Plays.’’ By Gordon Bottomley. 6s. (Con- 
stable.)—‘‘ Some Poems.’’ By Rupert Croft-Cooke. 7s. 6d. 


(Galleon Press.)—‘‘ Moths in the Candlelight.’’ By Beatrice Eve. 
3s. 6d. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 
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the emotion felt. Itis possible then to make a law that, given 
the moving situation, a studied under-expression leaves 
the spirit charged with a passion, so that the passion seems 
unspeakable. It is the principle of what Maurice Hewlett 
calls the Little Sublime ; there are many examples of it in 
poetry : 
““O Western wind, when wilt thou blow, 
That the small rain down can rain!” 


and Mr. Bottomley uses it with skill. But he uses it all 
the time. He is never rich, never florid, never anything 
but intense and clear and simple. These are virtues in 
poetry, but it is easy to overdo them. Morris did, and 
Rossetti; the simple, direct (but careful) unsophistication 
of the Blessed Damozel is to some ears false. After a time, 
when reading in ‘‘ Scenes and Plays,’’ I seem to hear Mr. 
Bottomley saying: ‘‘ Now listen, now I will be very clear 
indeed : 
‘* Fate is like this for us. All has been settled : 

To alter it is useless : we could only 

Return to this when we are wise again. 

Fate is sometimes one thing, sometimes another : 

We do not settle it, but, when we will, 

We have the gift to recognise its presence, 

And, by accepting it, to further life 

And the meaning of life which is more than our desires.” 


The poetry here is purposely flattened. and all the 
dramatic active quality istaken away. Yet it goes without 
saying that Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s plays are, in their 
mode, effective ; as poetry they are strangely and remotely 
beautiful, though entirely unreal. 

The publishers of Mr. Rupert Croft-Cooke’s poems would 
have us know that the author is young, “‘ a fact,’’ they say, 
‘“ which seems to be apparent from the reading of some, 
and contradicted by others.’’ I do not see the importance 
of this, and, anyhow, I cannot find the contradictory poems. 
There is something a little disturbing in the poetical 
exclamations of a young man about his youth : 

‘* T will come again to this hill in twenty years, 

Pause on this rise, watching the valley, and muse— 

‘ They have scarred the fields with a road, and now one hears 

Only the traffic, and dust has drunken the dews’ ; 

I shall see sore wounds in the valley, and unkind changes, 
But I who will stand in this place, what shall I see 

Done to the boy whose eye now idly ranges ? 

What will those twenty years have done to me ?’”’ 


This is no conqueror’s mood, but it is a mood that recurs 
in this book of his, and so we must conclude (as, indeed, the 
quoted poem makes us feel) that the mood is natural to 
him. It is a good poem—the writing sincere, well done and 
adequate. Mr. Croft-Cooke’s self-criticism must be un- 
usually sound; there are none of those lapses of taste in 
the use of words which are commonly found in a first book 
of poems. He has a liking for epigram, but his mind is 
not cruel enough. The quatrain called ‘‘ Edith Sitwell ”’ 
is, to me at least, meaningless abuse. The best work of 
all is in the section called ‘‘ Lighter Poems,’’ and here there 
is often natural inspiration and living beauty : 
“It is Spring, I said in wonder, for the world was yet chill, 
But I knew it was Spring ; for out of the elm’s height 


I heard in a bird’s cry that tremor, that thrill, 
That is in my love’s cry, turning to me in the night.” 


There is much to enjoy and much to look forward to in the 
work of a man who can write like this. 

Miss Beatrice Eve's title, ‘‘ Moths in the Candlelight,” 
is apt enough for her verses. These are light, coloured, 
fanciful impressions, owing all their charm to a dainty 
delight in flowers and trees. Without their adjectives the 
poems would vanish, for there is nothing in them but 
prettiness—but prettiness is a delightful thing. 


‘* There is a glade where birch trees stand 
Like slender maidens, hand in hand, 
Each tree a silver-robed princess, 
Trembling in virgin loveliness ; 
And through their crowns of gleaming lace 
The ribbons of the sun enlace 
And fall in strands of tangled gold 
Above the ferns that spray the mould.” 


FRANK KENDON. 


HENRY VIIL* 


In earlier and more vigorous days, this is the kind of 
book that would have led to street fighting between its 
critics. One cannot remember any similar volumes with 
which it can be 
classified; and the 
orthodox mind is 
always alarmed by 
anything new. The 
great point at issue 
will be whether 
this very vivid 
psychological 
romance is also 
accurate history. 
There are so many 
volumes of accurate 
history that the 
common man _ has 
ree found very dull in- 
Mr. Francis Hackett. deed, that he has 
come to believe that 
true historical narrative can never be anything else than 
ponderous. When he reads Mr. Francis Hackett’s thrill- 
ing story of Henry VIII and his many wives, the prim 
reviewer's gravest suspicions are at once aroused; he 
hesitates lest he is being led into a trap by a writer of 
exuberant imagination who is trying to palm it off on his 
readers as a piece of sober fact. 

The reader who knows anything of the historical data 
of the period covered by this book will not hesitate to class 
Mr. Hackett among the scientific historians who are con- 
cerned, first and foremost, in giving the true facts and 
drawing from them the logical conclusions. The first thirty 
pages of general introduction to the personal biography 
are alone sufficient to prove that this writer has grasped 
the essential factors of his subject to a degree not always 
equalled by the most renowned historians ; those factors, 
namely, which cannot be seen except by one who has got 
well below the surface of the everyday documents and 
official papers which are too apt to satisfy the orthodox 
historian. 

Take as an example those few lines on Luther. Mr. 
Hackett quotes Diirer: ‘‘ If God ever helps me to see 
Dr. Martin Luther, I will draw him carefully and engrave 
him on copper, as a lasting remembrance of a Christian 
man who helped me out of great distress.” There one 
grasps the enthusiasm of the men who thought they were 
“‘reformers.’’ Then, being strictly impartial and scientific, 
this is followed by Lombardi’s dictum on Diirer: “‘ He 
would have been much greater if he had been acquainted 
with the antique,’’ which, the author sagaciously adds, is 
just the right criticism of Luther, and continues: ‘‘ But 
the antique, the poised, the patient, was impossible in the 
deep waters. ... Luther caught his impulse from the 
rejected and despised. Himself a muddled and often 
inconsistent man, he fought with a new weapon, which 
Rome was unprepared to answer.’’ In this manner does 
Mr. Hackett raise the curtain on the Reformation. By one 
potent fact after another he builds up a picture of a Europe 
that had lost control of any stability of life; he shows us 
the Empire as the prize of the most callous bribery; the 
papacy which had become infected with the disease of 
territorial expansion ‘‘ and bartered its authority to become 
a third-rate military power.” 

Mr. Hackett’s method cannot be appreciated except by 
reading him with respectful care ; for it is a style of minute 
detail, of words very precisely chosen to make a complete 
picture which is something between a Diirer portrait in its 
drawing and an Oriental carpet for pattern and colour. 
Adverse critics may say it is too florid; but on examina- 
tion it will be seen that every adjective helps and does not 
retard the desired effect. Never before has such a volume 
of words been applied to an historical subject. Of course 


* “Henry VIII.” By Francis Hackett. 12s.6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 
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there have been writers who have tried to retell history in 
the cheap language of sloppy sentiment or bill-poster 
journalism. But there is nothing gaudy about Mr. 
Hackett’s colour or artificially sentimental in his method. 
His most florid passages will make the thoughtful reader 
think, and will not leave him in a misty emotionalism. 

Candidly this author has partly himself to blame if the 
hurried observer—not reader—jumps to a conclusion that 
this is another racy narrative of the troubles of the too- 
much-married Henry. For he has given to six long 
chapters only the name of a new wife. This is misleading, 
for the whole volume is a very careful study of Henry in 
every vital act of his reign, and the wives are only inci- 
dental. They are certainly made important incidents ; 
but then, in the case of such a man of urgent egotism as 
this amazing sovereign, his wives were naturally of more 
effect than they would have been to a well-balanced states- 
man. Anyhow, although Mr. Hackett has certainly written 
a very exciting volume, it is interesting to realise that, 
with all its colour, its appeal to the intellect remains 
throughout the dominant note. 

It would be a long labour to track every paragraph 
to the volume and page of the State papers from which 
the author gives us his word of honour that he has drawn it. 
But one ventures to say that it will be still longer labour 
to prove that the evidence cannot be found. In all this 
long book of over five hundred pages one can think of no 
adjective that did not materially add to the accurate state- 
ment of the historical truth. If the ‘‘ new biography ”’ 
means the predominance of imagination over the fact, 
then this life of Henry VIII is not among these novelties. 
Like the twelve full page illustrations with which this 
volume is decorated, the scores of verbal portraits which 
it contains are contemporary works drawn from the life. 
Indeed there is much in common between Mr. Hackett’s 
style and that of Holbein, who then drew so scrupulously 
the contemporary world of fashion and political fame ; 
and like the artist, none of Mr. Hackett’s elaborate, even 
sumptuous detail appears to be superfluous in painting 
the facts. One does not want to exaggerate ; and it may be 
possible that there are a few passages where the verbal detail 
may be unnecessary—or even without safe foundations. 
But it would be too troublesome to read back to discover 
them in so much excellence. There was a great deal of 
verbosity and unnecessary argument in the political Tudor 
world and its doubtful adventurers ; and Mr. Hackett, who 
is a most scrupulous historian, has honestly tried to give us 
the substance of thousands of State documents. One is 
amazed at the strict economy of his style! 

G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 


THE EIGHTEEN SEVENTIES.* 


The word “ Victorian,” as Mr. Michael Sadleir has 
pointed out, has become so loosely comprehensive as to be 
almost meaningless, based as it is on an assumption that 
the character of the nineteenth century remained constant 
for fifty years. Of late, however, criticism, having ex- 
hausted its capacity for a general indictment, has in- 
creasingly tended to concentrate on particular individuals 
in a laudable effort towards more exact and discrimin- 
ating definition. The present volume extends this process 
in a new direction. It deals exclusively and, so far as 
letters are concerned, exhaustively with a single decade. 
And the decade chosen is a very happy one, not so much 
for the achievements as for the potentialities which it 
reveals. It is also, as Mr. de la Mare remarks, a period 
‘“‘ just remote and just retrievable enough to be singularly 
beguiling,’’ combining, as it does for some at least of the 
contributors to this book, the vital warmth of early asso- 
ciations and the objectiveness of history. And since those 
who were born in the eighteen seventies and still more 
those who came to manhood in them are inevitably a 
dwindling number, it was indeed well worth while to seize 

* “The Eighteen-Seventies.’”’ Essays by Fellows of the 
Royal Society of Literature. Edited by H. Granville-Barker. 
12s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 


a vantage-point which time will soon efface and, in Mr. 
Granville-Barker’s words, take a casual, friendly glance at 
these years before they become subject to the more abso- 
lute inquisition of history. The glance however is in no 
derogatory sense of the word casual. It is merely inquisi- 
tive rather than judicial, and it has the further advantage 
of being a multiple glance, a battery of glances, to quote 
Mr. Granville-Barker again, fired from varying points and 
directed at different objects on the literary field. Not all 
these objects reveal the same underlying characteristics, 
but several of these observers agree in defining the decade 
as one of transition, and one in which the Victorian age 
began to die and the twentieth century began to live. 
Mr. Hugh Valpole, for example, finds in the novelists of 
the seventies the beginning of a struggle towards honesty 
of statement, both in the opposition of a new kind of realism 
to insular moral conventions and of the tragedy which has 
its source in character rather than in event to the old false 
tricks, false violence, and false pathos of melodrama. This 
change was necessary, but it brought with it certain dis- 
abilities of which we are to-day becoming increasingly 
aware. Mr. Walpole emphasises the most fundamental 
of them when he asks, ‘“‘ as we watch the change in the 
character of the English novel, whether our increased 
sophistication has not largely killed our creative force.’ 
For moral simplicity, as he suggests, leads also to the 
strengthening of creative zest because it limits the channel 
in which the creative current flows. Intellectual subtlety 
disintegrates the elements of life and weakens the basic 
conviction upon which creative action depends. The 
instinctive force by which the artist self-forgetfully lives 
the life which he creates is undermined, and what art gains 
in self-conscious design and critical fineness it tends to 
lose in vital reality. This struggle between instinct and 
sophistication has reached perhaps its climax to-day, and 
there are hopeful though as yet tentative signs that writers 
are realising the necessity of resolving it if art is not to die 
of cleverness. Sir Arthur Pinero discovers the beginning 
of a similar movement in the theatre of the seventies, 
although he dates its first appearance five years earlier 
with the production of T. W. Robertson’s “‘ Society’ at the 
little Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Robertson did not live 
to see the seed of social realism which he had planted grow 
during that next decade. And in fact it grew slowly. 
The theatre of the seventies remained for the most part a 
place of charm and mystery, and the task of intellectual 
scrutiny was deferred. Nevertheless Sir Arthur shows in 
the work of Robertson’s disciple, Albery, and in that of 
Wills and Byron faint portents at least of the critical drama 
which was to come. In the Oxford and the Cambridge of 
the seventies of which Dr. Macan and Mr. Haitland write, 
each with the charm of intimate reminiscence, the most 
obvious portents of change were the foundation of the 
Women’s Colleges and the University Reform Movement. 
Oxford too had its Jowett and its Pater, each in their way 
moulders of the future, although Jowett could direct 
against the young Dons of the period who had abandoned 
celibacy some of his most acid sentences, and Pater may 
well have deplored the esthetic excesses to which his 
exhortation to burn “ with a hard gem-like flame ’’ even- 
tually led. Mr. de la Mare concentrates chiefly on the 
social aspect of the period, noting its transitional character 
in the fact that “‘ life was in process of being mechanised, 
speeded up, made noisy and malodorous—though in 
other respects deodorised.’” The women novelists, who 
are his subject, provide so little material worthy of note 
that he is able with an easy conscience to devote most of 
his space to recalling ‘‘ what those years ‘ looked like,’ ”’ 
for which end, as he remarks, “ the trivial is as creative 
as the important.”” The result is the most intrinsically 
delightful essay in this book, one which has indeed ‘‘ the 
cadence of a lullaby ’’ and makes of these brief years of 
human movement a ghostly and a timeless tale. Miss 
Sackville-West enjoys a similar freedom from the demands 
of an exacting subject-matter in dealing with the women 
poets of the time and turns it also to very pleasant personal 
uses. Such poets as Mrs. Hamilton- King or Louisa 
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Guggenberger, far from being prophets, were, as she 
remarks, almost anachronisms. And Mr. Drinkwater’s view 
of the male poets is not very different. To quote his own 
words, ‘‘it was the hush rather of exhaustion than of 
expectancy.’ A transitional period inevitably indeed 
reflects equally the characteristics of autumn and of spring. 
Mr. Drinkwater’s paper is however chiefly interesting for 
its happy definition of the minor poet, ‘‘ not as one who does 
some small thing of his own extremely well, but as one who 
produces, often with considerable fertility, not from the 
resources of his own nature but from the overflow, or per- 
haps the backwash, of a poetic movement with which he 
happens to be in contact.’’ Mr. Granville-Barker’s essay 
on Tennyson, Swinburne, Meredith—and the Theatre is 
full of good things, the best of which is perhaps his dis- 
cussion of the use of blank verse or any sort of verse for the 
stage. There remain three other essays which we can only 
briefly commend. Lord Crewe writes with charming 
sympathy of his father, Lord Houghton, Professor Saints- 
bury speaks both as a friend and ‘‘a critical literary 
Epicurean’ of Andrew Lang, and Professor Boas of the 
critics and periodical criticism. 
Hucu I’A. Fausset. 


TAKEN FROM LIFE. 
W. B. MAXWELL.' 


“ Behaviour is everything. I don’t care what a man 
thinks, I judge him by what he does. The good man is 
the man who never behaves badly.’’ So said Alec Clayton, 
the one being who understood Oswald Raikes and saw the 
battle that was going on within him, the game of pretence 
he played with himself to show to the world a nobility he 
felt far from possessing. All his life Oswald Raikes fought 
against that inner self, and, knowing his own secret thoughts 
and impulses, believed it to be the true man, and despised 
it. In that he is akin to all of us, for are we not all two 
persons, the one who feels, the other who acts ?—though 
we are not all so harsh with our weaknesses as Oswald was 
with his, nor do we all respond so gallantly to circumstance 
as he did. Mr. Maxwell has succeeded in creating a 
character at once real and admirable, and he works out 
his idea with an intensity that presents Oswald in bold 
relief against the minor people of the story. He solicits 
neither our admiration nor our pity for the very real man 
who emerges from his pages; yet because each one of us 
has much in common with that man, we are bound to feel 
both. Oswald’s struggles with himself, his overmastering 
compassion, his disappointed hopes, his success in business, 
and his ultimate sense of failure, strike a personal note that 
will make us search our own hearts. Mr. Maxwell has a 
genius for making us search our own hearts, and he has 
never done it with greater power and concentration than in 
this, his new book. 


M. BARNARD ELDERSHAW.? 


The thing that strikes one most about this novel of 
Australian life, 
which was the 
judges’ first choice 
in the Sydney 
Bulletin {£1,000 
Prize Competition, 
is its absolute com- 
petence fas a_work 
ofart. The authors 


1“ Himself and 
Mr. Raikes.” By 
W. B. Maxwell. 
7s.6d. (Hutchinson.) 
— “A House is 
Built.’’ By M. 
Barnard Eldershaw. 
7s. 6d. (Harrap.)— 
*“Nicky Son of 

Miss Marjorie Egg.’’ By Gerald 
Barnard. Bullett. 7s. 6d. 
Joint author of “A House is Built ” (Harrap). (Heinemann.) 


set out to dosome- 
thing and they did 
it; the balance of 
the story is perfect, 
although it covers 
a period of many 
years ; the charac- 
ters are vivid — 
natural, never 
over-emphasised — 
so that each life of 
the various mem- 
bers of the Hyde 
- family becomes a 
story within a 
story, yet all are 
blended together in 
an exquisite pat- 
tern of irony. To 
the primitive, 
struggling Australia of ninety years ago, James Hyde 
emigrated with his family, intent on building up a business 
and laying the foundations of future greatness. An 
ex-quartermaster, he established a store on the water- 
front at Sydney, and prospered as the country of his 
adoption prospered. On his son and his daughters and 
on his grandchildren we see the effects of that prosperity, 
interwoven with their separate histories, until its full 
glory descends on the one Hyde who was never a Hyde in 
spirit and who would have been happier with something 
else. The joint authors, the Misses Eldershaw and Barnard, 
are to be congratulated on a masterly piece of work; a 
book of outstanding merit. 


Miss Flora S. 
Eldershaw. 
Joint author of “A House is Built” (Harrap). 


GERALD BULLETT.? 


You will be pleased to meet Egg Pandervil again, in the 
kitchen behind his shop, “ thin, grey-whiskered, elderly 
. seated at the kitchen table munching bread and 
dripping,” his sickly wife in bed upstairs, his boy, Nicky, 
the pride and joy of his life. The relationship between 
father and son is the key-note of Mr. Bullett’s new book, 
which has earned the distinction of being chosen by the 
Book Society. Through Nicky’s life, at school, at play, at 
home, working on the farm, fighting in the War, old Egg 
is there in the background—and not so much in the back- 
ground either. It is a very able study of father and son, 
where pathos and humour and a conception of life’s rugged 
realities merge together in a tale that is not without 
beauty. Those many who have already made the ac- 
quaintance of Egg, as well as those who meet him here for 
the first time, will be glad to see what life did to him and to 
the boy of whom he was so proud. 


ALMEY St. JoHN ADCOCK. 


A GREAT MAN—AND HIS SUCCESSOR.* 


Let you shut your eyes for a while as you sit basking 
in the summer glory of a cricket match, and listen to the 
sounds of that jolly white trafficking on the sunlit green. 
At once you will understand why the reviewer finds it 
possible to place Mr. Neville Cardus’s new book on cricket 
next to a collection of essays and criticisms of music by 
the late Samuel Langford, for a less fortuitous reason than 
that Mr. Cardus has edited the collection, and is the 
successor to Langford on the Manchester Guardian. 

Cricket and music: Would that there were as natural 
a relation, as little incongruity among the other things 
which go to make this life of man more than a merely 
material functioning! In the warm-hearted memoir with 
which the music-writings are introduced, the editor links 
up the greatest of all games and the greatest of all arts, 
definitely and permanently in the reader’s mind, by declaring 

* “Samuel Langford: Musical Criticisms.” Edited by 
Neville Cardus. 8s. 6d. (Oxford Press.)}—‘‘The Summer 


Game: A Cricketer’s Journal.”” By Neville Cardus. 6s. 
(Cayme Press.) 
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that of all his recollections of ‘‘S. L.” “ perhaps I shall 
hold tightest the picture he made once at Old Trafford 
during a Test Match. He sat in the front row, with the 
grass in front of him, between two perfect strangers, both 
honest, uncouth men. And as he chatted light-heartedly 
to them, he ate a huge piece of currant cake, and the 
crumbs fell down his crinkled, untidy waistcoat.” 

The impression of “ S. L.”” that Mr. Cardus conveys in 
this introduction to ‘‘ Samuel Langford: Musical Criti- 
cisms,”’ is one of untidy, unwieldy greatness, although he 
never uses the word himself. The specimens of the 
writings, chosen from more than a million words, that 
Langford contributed to his newspaper between 1905 and 
1927, when he died, amply confirm the implication— 
although it has been an astonishment to those who knew 
Langford and his work intimately, that even with this 
solid evidence the outer world has failed to recognise 
that greatness. The world of music, perhaps I ought to 
qualify ; because there is still hope that, in spite of the 
volume being ostensibly for technicians, or at least those 
who are actual students and followers of music, the ordinary 
book-lover will discern what the ‘“‘ expert’’ eye has un- 
accountably missed. 

Hardly a page is without the stamp of extraordinary 
wisdom, power and picturesqueness. The very first essay, 
on Bach’s B Minor Mass, is so sublimely written that we 
are amazed to recall the circumstances of its origin—‘‘ He 
would come to his desk from a Hallé concert at ten o’clock ; 
an hour later usually saw him on the top of the Palatine 
Road car—going home.’’ Langford was not simply “‘ the 
quickest writer I have ever known in a newspaper office,”’ 
as Mr. Cardus states; he was one of the most Titanic, 
as the following passage from that first essay will show : 


“In some of the more rapid and more softly expressive 
movements of the Mass, one felt that a smaller number of voices 
would have given effects less tentative and more definite ; 
but in the sublime march of this movement one felt grateful 
for every voice. ‘ He planteth His footsteps in the sea,’ says 
the Psalmist, but though such an expression carries us far, it 
is by no means adequate as a description of this divinely moving 
bass part. The notes in their octave leaps are like vast pillars 
not sunk into the deep, but embracing in their height and 
depth an imagination of both heaven and earth and if we add 
the sea, the combined images will not complete what one feels 
from the music. Such music indeed fulfils all those ideas in 
which music becomes itself a symbol of the entire universe. 
We see in its laws, as in a glass, the divine equipoise which is 
our ultimate conception of the universe itself.” 


Elsewhere Langford writes this about Mozart : 


“ The player,”’ he says, ‘‘ who does not become a finer creature 
when he is faced with Mozart’s music is, so to speak, no musician 
at all. For we come back to that in the end. Other men com- 

se music; Mozart is music. With him we may live in a 
blissful state whose very solemnity is only a new flooding of 
beauty which comes sudden from heaven, and is as free of 

. bitterness as its most blissful joy.” 


Any journalist to whose work the columns of such a 
newspaper as the Manchester Guardian are open is greatly 
honoured, and Samuel Langford not less than the rest of 
us ; but he also honoured his paper—and the fact that all 
this splendid writing appeared there suggests that those 
in control were well aware of the honour, for not a word 
was ever deleted from his copy. I imagine that had he 
sent in to most editorial staffs such work as that which I 
have quoted, the blue pencil would have flashed ruthlessly. 

Apart from the essays on music in the present volume, 
there is one at the end which is entitled ‘‘ The Romance 
of the Rose.’’ ‘‘ Langford frequently wrote on flowers for 
his paper. This is an example of the way he did it,”’ is the 
editorial note in explanation. So tender and exquisite, 
so human and amply composed is the essay that any an- 
thology of essays that is made henceforward and does 
not include it is surely condemned, especially if it be an 
anthology concerning flowers. For the rest, let me turn 
to Mr. Cardus’s own work in ‘“‘ The Sunny Game ”’ : 


“When Victor Trumper died he was a young man and a 
cricketer. The death of a cricketer before age has fallen on 
him is sad ; it is even against nature. Well may he look down 
on our fields from his chill hall of immortality, far removed from 


. 


the jolly flesh and blood of this life, and cry out, ‘ Another day 
in the sun and wind and I not there, I not there!’ ”’ 


That the “ mortal, lovable man,” Samuel Langford, 
thinker and romantic, is no longer here is a poignant loss 
to our literature. It is also a scarcely tolerable thought 
to those who, like the present reviewer, knew him and 
worked with him and loved him. Mr. Cardus has taken 
his M. G. mantle, and to-day he combines the two réles 
of music critic and cricket correspondent. What a delight- 
ful double life he leads! ‘‘ The Summer Game’’ fairly 
bubbles over with the fragrance and music that belong 
to all cricket, from what is called first class to the delectable 
kind so beautifully described in such chapters as ‘‘ Our 
Village,’ again worthy of anthology honours, and inspiring 
in us the hope that Mr. Cardus will write a cricket novel 
before he deserts the green fields. It would likely be 
cricket’s great novel. 

Certain critics, I am amused to notice, have tried not 
to be over-enthusiastic about Mr. Cardus’s book—litera- 
ture and a mere game, forsooth!—and they have an- 
nounced, with an assumption of level-headedness, that 
they prefer the romantic sketches to the studies of technique 
and personality, and to the day-by-day reports of certain 
exciting county matches, or vice-versa. Well, that sort 
of thing may be left entirely to them. I simply content 
myself by saying that I, like thousands of other cricket 
enthusiasts, have welcomed these sun-sweet pages whole- 
heartedly, every word of them, and that there are no 
contemporary books on my shelves to which I anticipate 
turning oftener and more happily than to ‘‘ The Summer 
Game” and its two equally treasurable if less mature 
predecessors, ‘‘ A Cricketer’s Book’”’ and ‘‘ Days in the 
Sun.” 


MOUwLT. 


YOUNG ARTISTS AND YOUNG 
ACTORS.* 


The amount of importance a man attaches to the arts 
as elements of education will depend on the amount of 
importance he attaches to them as elements of life. If he 
believes with Wordsworth that we live by admiration, 
hope, and love, he will regard the arts as worthy of high 
honour in our schools. He will, in fact, agree with the 
authors of the two books under review—two very good 
books of their kind, but different in kind. 

The first is written by the lecturer on art in the Diocesan 
Training College at Brighton. Its aim is educational. It 
is intended as a guide in the use of the pencil and the brush 
for children and beginners, and for those who teach children 
and beginners. And it well achieves its purpose. Miss 
Sawer has the supreme virtue of understanding both her 
subject and her subjects. She knows the possibilities of art 
instruction, and she knows the likes and dislikes of those 
who receive the instruction. Sir Michael Sadler in his 
terse foreword asserts that the chief merit of the book is 
that it makes one notice things. He is far too good a 
psychologist to mean that this book, or indeed any other 
book, could induce us to take notice of anything and 
everything. Its influence is limited to its own particular 
sphere—the sphere within which it succeeds in exciting our 
interest. An example is not far toseek. Both Sir Michael 
and Miss Sawer have failed to notice that Mr. Edward 
Johnston, the writing expert who is frequently quoted in 
the book, spells his name with a “‘t.’’ Two pages of his 
script-writing are reproduced and both are ascribed to 
““Edward Johnson.’ This of course arises from the fact 
that the author is interested in Mr. Johnston’s lettering 
and not in the letters that form his name. The book is on 
art, not on spelling. Bearing this reservation in mind we 
can quote with approval Sir Michael’s final words, ‘“‘ Taught, 
as Miss Sawer would teach them, children notice. And 
when they grow up they go on noticing.” 

* “Everyday Art at School and Home.”’ 
With a Foreword by Sir Michael Sadler. 


“ The School Drama in England.” 
(Longmans.) 


By D. D. Sawer. 
12s.6d. (Batsford.)— 
By T. H. Vail Motter. 15s. 
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The second book is quite different. It has no didactive 
aim—no direct didactive aim at any rate. It is a learned 
historical record, full of facts and well documented. That 
Mr. Motter is an American may be inferred partly from the 
fact that his study of the school drama was begun at 
Harvard University, and partly from the limited field of 
English education of which he takes cognisance. It cer- 
tainly could not be inferred from his English, for this shows 
no more trace of American idiom than would be acquired 
by reading a few American books. Mr. Motter presents us 
with a close and detailed study of the drama as it originated 
and developed in the public schools of England. But not 
all the public schools of England: he limits his attention 
almost exclusively to the ten which are the subject of 
Ackerman’s classic history of English public schools. Of 
the drama in state-aided schools he has nothing to say. 
And although at the present time there are just as many 
girls as boys receiving a secondary school education, he 
leaves girls’ schools severely alone. Nor does he make any 
reference to the popular education of to-day as it appears 
in elementary schools, evening institutes and polytechnics. 
It seems strange to read an account of the drama in English 
schools without finding any mention of the Rev. Stewart 
Headlam. 

The picture here presented is drawn, in the main, not 
from life, but from books ; which is indeed inevitable in a 
work which deals with past generations rather than the 
present day. It is avowedly a piece of research. 
Accepted as such it must be pronounced excellent. It 
traces the story of the fluctuating fortunes of play-acting 
in our great public schools with a thoroughness which we 
cannot but admire. And what an interesting story it is ! 

The school drama is as old as the English drama. The 
earliest record of a stage performance in England is that of 
a boy production, the ‘‘ Play of Saint Catherine,’’ done by 
choir boys at Dunstable early in the twelfth century. One 
of the first, if not actually the first, of English comedies, 
“Ralph Roister Doister,’’ was written by a schoolmaster, and 
in all probability first acted by schoolboys. It was written 
by Nicholas Udall, who was educated at Winchester and 
became the head master first of Eton and afterwards of 
Westminster. That was about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. William Malim, a pupil of Udall’s who also 
became head of Eton, set forth the educational claims of 
the drama in a Latin document from which this passage is 
translated : ‘‘ The art of acting is a trifling one, but when 
it comes to teaching the action of oratory and the gestures 
and movements of the body, nothing else accomplishes 
these aims in so high a degree.’’ Ben Jonson, who had 
reasons to fear the rivalry of boy actors, puts the opposite 
case into the mouth of one of his characters who exclaims : 
“They (i.e. the schoolmasters) make all their scholars 
play-boys! Do we pay our money for this? We send 
them to learn their grammar and their Terence, and they 
learn their play-books.’’ Here we have the two opposing 
views, and the fortunes of the drama in our public schools 
rose or fell according as the view of Malim or the view of 
Jonson prevailed. Play-acting never wholly disappeared 
from the schools. When officially discountenanced it 
went on surreptitiously. If the authorities did not en- 
courage the acting of good plays, the boys themselves 
practised the acting of bad plays—bad in the sense that 
‘they served no better purpose than to fill an idle hour with 
frivolous amusement. 

P. B. BALLARD. 


JOSTLES IN THE DARK.* 


“Gods meet gods and jostle in the dark”’ is a quotation 
from Lee and Dryden on the jacket of Miss Bowen’s 
thirtieth historical novel. All history, and all historical 
fiction, must be to some extent a jostle in the dark, though 
one sees more clearly when the years have sown their 

* “ Dickon.”” By Marjorie Bowen. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
—‘‘ Gathering of Eagles.” By Val Gielgud. (Constable.)— 


“My Lord Greystark.”” By Ellis Middleton. (Mills & Boon.) 
7s. Od. each. 


poppies over rivalries, antipathies and hatreds. We can 
see Mary Tudor and Elizabeth through glasses uncoloured 
by prejudice ; look calmly at the virtues and the faults 
of Cromwell; disentangle the Old Pretender from the 
fables of “‘ Esmond ”’; find excuses for King John; dis- 
cover that Louis XI was less black than he has been painted. 
Historians like Markham, and historical novelists like 
Dora Greenwell McChesney in her ‘‘ Confessions of Richard 
Plantagenet,” have broken lances for Richard III, but in 
Miss Bowen the last Plantagenet finds his most redoubt- 
able champion. In both senses he is the hero of her book, 
and the portrait she gives us, after careful study of the 
authorities, is naturally very different from that drawn 
by Shakespeare, and different also from Miss Oman’s 
“Crouchback.’’ Undoubtedly Richard of Gloucester has 
been unfairly treated; I am not quite convinced that— 
even remembering the censorships and prejudices of the 
time—More’s portrait of him, in the unfinished Life written 
about 1513, twenty-eight years after Bosworth, can have 
no foundation in fact, or so little. The man he drew was 
brave, lavish, able, but malicious, wrathful, envious, and 
“not letting (stopping) to kisse whome hee thoughte to 
kyll.””. In championing Richard has Miss Bowen done 
justice to the Woodvilles, and especially Lord Rivers ? 
And in exalting him has she not made some defence of 
Henry VII necessary? But the case she makes out 
deserves more than casual study. I cannot admire too 
much the brilliant and ingenious advocacy which, when 
one is reading ‘‘ Dickon,’’ makes not only the possible but 
even the seemingly improbable appear probable. Her 
technique is remarkable; and to miss the altogether 
delightful and very significant account of Richard’s child- 


hood and youth is to miss some of the best chapters in’ 


recent historical fiction. 

Mr. Val Gielgud’s “‘ Black Gallantry ’’ was so striking a 
first novel that I ventured in these columns to congratulate 
his publishers and predict that his name would be heard 
of again. In his new book he takes us from an earlier 
Poland to Moscow during Napoleon’s invasion of 1812, 
from which Poland hoped so much, only to meet with bitter 
disillusion. 

“Ou est donc notre Vieille-Garde, 
Ces vieux Chevau-Légers, 
Et les Grenadiers moustachus, 
Et Armée Polonaise ?”’ 

All the Napoleonic episodes in this book are magnificently 
done, from the crossing of the Niemen into Russia, to the 
Retreat. Madame Brune is well drawn; and there are 
vivid pen-portraits of the Emperor Alexander, Ney and 
other figures of that tragic year; I am not completely 
satisfied with his Napoleon. As an instance of the un- 
certainties of history, I may say that quite recently I read 
an elaborately reasoned argument that Moscow itself was 
never burnt! “Gathering of Eagles’’ is a curiously 
unequal book; ‘‘ The Strange House,” ‘‘ The Spider ’’ and 
other chapters seem to have drifted in from another and 
not very convincing world. But there is ample promise 
of a very fine novel when Mr. Gielgud has decided between 
Adelphi melodrama and serious historical fiction. He can 
evidently write both. 

In ‘‘ My Lord Greystark” Ellis Middleton begins with 
a solitary horseman in the tradition of G. P. R. James ; 
there is a lonely heath, a Druidic rock stained once with the 
blood of human sacrifice (but here is another jostle in 
the dark—the Druids are now said to have been maligned), 
and a madman who at the beginning and ending of the 
novel shrieks “‘Ha! Ha! Ha!” I find this a difficult 
book to review. The scenes are laid in the time of 
William III, and Sedgemoor is mentioned ; but if it were 
not for a “‘ peste’ and “‘ s’death ’’ or two, a black periwig, 
and other properties considered essential to stories of this 
period, there seems no reason why William III should not 
have been William I, and Sedgemoor Senlac. Some of 
the dialogue seems to me improbable in the age in which 
it is spoken, and I caught myself wondering more than 
once whether the author had been reading ‘‘ The Castle 
of Otranto” or ‘‘ The Mysteries of Udolpho.” The 
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publishers describe this book as a worthy addition to the 
ranks of historical novels. I will content myself with say- 
ing that there is considerable ingenuity in the plot, plenty 
of incident, some quite good writing, and that ‘‘ My Lord 
Greystark ’’ will probably please a not too critical or 
exacting public. 

ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


DAVID GOW’S POEMS.* 


The blending of the mystic and the nature-lover in Mr. 
David Gow makes him see in the glories of sea and sky and 
rolling hills that 
something more 
which is the essence 
of poetry. With a 
keen lyrical sense, a 
passion for colour 
and an_ exquisite 
choice of words, he 
has given us in this 
slim volume a 
selection of his work 
that will be warmly 
appreciated by all 
who sensitive 
to beauty and can 
feel the thrill of 
the unknown in 
commonplace 
things, hear ‘‘ the mystical rose of song’’ even when 

“ With windy rack that in the welkin scuds, 


And meadows miry from the wintry floods, 
Grey nature waits the time of bursting buds. 


Mr. David Gow. 


Portrait by 
E. O. Hoppé. 


“With deepening beauty, as the long nights wane, 
Come subtle splendours in an elfin train, 
Born of the moving mists and rustling rain. . . .” 


As editor of Light, Mr. Gow is well known in psychical 
circles, and out of them, and the many admirers of his 
poetry will be grateful to him for having gathered these 
poems of his together. They breathe a belief in future 
happiness, a confidence in the prevailing goodness of life, 
which spring, not only from an inner conviction, but from 
an intimate delight in trees, hills, birds, and all the loveliness 
of the English country-side. In the poem from which the 
book takes it title, he is both descriptive artist and mystic : 
“* Now like a censer every flower’s cup, 
Swung to and fro, exhales a dewy scent, 


And all the voices of the night go up 
In murmurs of content. 
“ And every voice is full of strange appeal, 
And every wind of mystic whisperings 
From lips unseen, as seeking to reveal 
The secret soul of things. 


“For night has made a truce to doubts and fears, 
And cast her magic spells upon the mind 
Which sees a thought in every star and hears 

It uttered by the wind. .. .” 

Even in the poems that are purely descriptive, inspired 
by the moods of the seasons, or the stormy or placid charm 
of the landscape, there is inevitably a glimpse of something 
beyond—the spiritual and secret meaning of beauty of 
which he is constantly aware, and brings close to us in his 
vivid word-pictures, in his unfailing joy in life, and his 
sureness that on this earth we know only life’s beginnings. 

H. M. 


LADY BYRON.?7 


In the first place, Miss Ethel Mayne is to be condoled 
with and commended for the immense labour which 
inevitably preceded the composition of her very valuable 
study of “‘ Annabella’? Lady Byron. To have read and 


* “ Four Miles from any Town: And Other Verses.” By 
David Gow. 3s. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 


t “‘ The Life and Letters of Anne Isabella, Lady Noel Byron.” 
By Ethel Colburn Mayne. 21s. (Constable.) 


collated the mass of letters and papers (in the possession 
of the Lovelace family) relating to the Byron imbroglio 
must have been a blinding and often wearisome task. 
In the result she has been rather overwhelmed by the 
amount of her material, and many points of interest have 
had to be jettisoned. For despite the author’s pious 
proem that her book is not intended as a revival of ‘‘ The 
Byron Scandal,” it inexorably follows that the story cannot 
escape from that relentless, suffocating chain of circum- 
stances for any length of time. Both Lady Byron and 
her biographer may struggle to rise above the lurid and 
lowering atmosphere of that fated drama into the clearer, 
cleaner ‘air of philanthropy and co-operative movements 
with the pure benison of the Rev. Frederick Robertson, 
of Brighton, whose “ images will be fixed for ever like stars 
in my [Lady Byron’s] mind’s Heaven’’: but in vain. 
Lady Byron was inextricably caught in the snare of 
Byronism, and her clever biographer cannot release her 
from the net. She can but stand by, and offer the con- 
solations of sympathy, and a very able exploration and 
analysis of the mental machinery which moved Lady 
Byron’s amazing springs of action in her piteous life’s 
tragedy. 

So it is that in this book Lady Byron is but seldom free 
from the toils of the Tragic Trilogy—enacted by Byron, 
his half-sister Augusta, and the child of their incest, 
Medora Leigh. There is no need to recapitulate in detail 
here how Anne Isabella Milbanke, the only and spoiled 
child of her parents, developed into an introspective, 
critical young woman who, surprisingly, caught the way- 
ward fancy of Byron, despite her ill-health (due, it would 
seem, to over-eating) and her plethora of “ feelings ’’ and 
acute sensibility, which led her to write interminable, 
“improving ’’ letters more suitable for the pen of Pamela 
than that of the chosen of the most sarcastic and irritable 
of poets. Yet his affection survived this ordeal during 
the period between Miss Milbanke’s first refusal of his 
proposal and her subsequent acceptance. No sooner was 
he accepted than Byron proved a tardy bridegroom, and 
when at last he was married he turned into a moody 
demon. It must come to a separation,” he said savagely 
to his bride as they drove away for their honeymoon ; 
and ‘‘ Good God, I am surely in Hell,’’ he cried in the 
course of his wedding-night. On subsequent nights he 
roamed the gallery armed with dagger and pistol. 

Soon Lady Byron became convinced of her husband’s 
guilty relationship with his sister, Augusta Leigh, though 
it now seems fairly certain that the incest was not renewed 
after Byron’s marriage. A year later the daughter, Ada, 
was born, and Lady Byron left a month afterwards with 
her infant child, never to see the husband and father 
again. Yet in their own strange way these unhappy 
people had cared for each other, and Byron, though at 
times he called her ‘“‘ that devil’’ and the ruiner of his 
life, also wrote, ‘‘I do not believe that there was ever a 
better, or even a brighter, a kinder, a more amiable and 
agreeable being than Lady Byron. I never had, nor can 
have, any reproach to make her, while with me. Where 
there is blame, it belongs to myself.’”’ Truly he was on 
the rack of moods. 

When Byron left England for ever, his parting injunction 
to his wife was, ‘‘ Be kind to Augusta and her children.” 
And that was Lady Byron’s mission of fulfilment through 
the long years to come. Despite what she believed of 
her sister-in-law’s guilt, she loved and aided her, though 
the love might be labelled as of a sadistic brand. Byron 
wrote passionate letters to his sister from abroad, and 
these were duly passed on for Lady Byron’s perusal. And 
as Medora Leigh grew up and gave terrible evidence of 
her bizarre heredity, Lady Byron was her best friend and 
protectress and financier. 

Such is this strange story of the nineteenth century 
which would be startling even in the period of the Borgias 
or in the imagination of Webster; and such the story, 
with all the classical qualities of terror, horror, love and 
pity, which it is Miss Mayne’s province to probe in all 
its emotional depths, for she is, as a skilful novelist, more 
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concerned with emotions than events—the exorbitant 
psychology of her characters is her preoccupation. She 
disdains all the picturesque details, the scenic setting of 
the Byron Drama, which, as Goethe said, ‘‘ was so poetical 
in its circumstances.’’ And as for what William De Morgan 
(who knew Lady Byron at Fordhook, Ealing, in his 
childhood) called The Spirit of Place, such a tutelary being 
would be but as Baal to Miss Mayne. But romance and 
analysis can never be kin. Miss Mayne does most clearly 
and brilliantly present the personality of her chief character, 
that exemplar of almost fanatical self-sacrifice and pro- 
tective devotion, the woman whose love for three unhappy 
Byrons died three Phoenix-like deaths only to be recreated 
again. 


S. My; 


THE COUNTIES IN PROSE AND 
VERSE.* 


Here is a new series of County Anthologies which promises 
well alike for the general reader whose soul is not so dead 
that he is uninterested in what has been said about his 
native county, and for school teachers who want a class- 
reader serving the double purpose of feeding local patriotism 
while surveying the variety of riches in literature. These 
first three volumes are certainly uncommonly interesting, 
and their contents show a surprising range, not only in 
time—from the fifteenth century or earlier up to con- 
temporary writers—but in variety of material. For 
instance, in Mr. Moult’s ‘‘ Derbyshire,’’ within a few 
pages you may read an extract from ‘“ Jane Eyre,” a 
poem by Eliza Cooke on Derbyshire Dales, an extract 
from ‘‘ Adam Bede,’’ from Herbert Spencer’s Auto- 
biography and from the present Sir George Sitwell’s 
delightful privately printed work, ‘‘ Letters of the Sitwells 
and Sacheverells.’’ Two of his brilliant children also are 
rightly represented, since they are essentially of Derby- 
shire as well as of the world at large. One fault I would 
find with Mr. Moult’s volume, and that, that he did not 
quote at greater length from his own fine novels of Derby- 
shire. There he had just the quarry for the kind of material 
most desirable. 

Each of these volumes has an introduction on the county 
by the editor, Mr. Quigley’s being an exceptionally fine 
essay. He points out the particular problem which con- 
fronted him in compiling his anthology, that the shire 
lacks the uniformity of a Dorset or a Sussex, and has not 
yet found its single devoted genius to reflect it as a whole 
through creative literature. The contrasting aspects of the 
county, he suggests, would be enough to account for this. 

Probably many a southerner will enjoy the volume, 
and certainly the mixture of famous writers with others 
who are known more locally will offer information as well 
as impressions. The policy of including modern writers 
as well as classics results here in pleasant extracts from 
George Blake, Frderick Niven, Neil Munro and H. M. 
Tomlinson. Mr. Wilson has contrived to get contem- 
porary literature represented also, and it is curious to find 
in a single volume on Yorkshire such writers as Defoe, 
Scott, Ebenezer Elliott, Humbert Wolfe and Miss Renshaw 
together. 

“As the Yorkshire volume is No. 1 of the series, Professor 
R. Pape Cowl, the General Editor, whose reputation should 
be enough to win the confidence of school teachers, writes 
in it a general preface, in which he describes the aim of 
the series, saying that ‘‘ an attempt will be made to survey 
and illustrate the debt of English literature to the scenery 
and special genius of individual counties in the British 
Isles.’’ He observes that ‘‘ early English literature was 
regional, appearing where it listed and prospering or 
waning, as it might, in the environment in which it 
happened to find itself. As London increased in wealth 
and political importance it became the centre and focus of 


* “The County Anthologies”: 1. ‘‘ Yorkshire.” By G. F. 
Wilson; 2. “Lanarkshire.” By Hugh Quigley, M.A.; 
3. ‘‘ Derbyshire.’”” By Thomas Moult. 3s. 6d. each; cheap 
school edition, 2s, 6d. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 


a literature that gradually imposed its authority upon the 
nation as a whole.’’ But Mr. Cowl contrives to say much 
more of interest in his brief note than can possibly be 
indicated here. Certainly none will dispute with him that 
“for the young a literature that invests with imaginative 
beauty familiar scenes and objects may prove to have a 
more compelling appeal than the wider literature that 
treats of things remote from their experience and 
sympathies.” 


R. L. M. 


BRIDEWELL.* 


The Rev. E. G. O’Donoghue, who some time ago pro- 
duced a handsome volume on ‘“‘ Bridewell Hospital, Palace, 
Prison, Schools, 1515-1603,’’ has now followed it up with 
a companion volume in which he brings the story of the 
same institution down to the present date. Of the 
thousands of people who pass daily along New Bridge 
Street, probably but a very small percentage know that 
at No. 14 are handsome gates of hammered iron which 
are among the oldest bits of old London to be seen between 
Ludgate Circus and Blackfriars Bridge. Through these 
gates Mr. O’Donoghue takes us in his lively volume, and 
proceeds to tell the story of over three centuries of that 
‘“‘ Bridewell’’ to which rogues and vagabonds were sent 
for the usual punishment of flogging, incarceration and 
punishment occupations. 

Bridewell had for some time ceased to be a palace when 
the author takes up its story in 1603, having been con- 
verted to its new purposes during the short reign of 
Edward VI, but that ample matter for this later part of 
its history remained among the court books and other 
archives and, scattered about, a multitude of other histories 

* ‘ Bridewell Hospital, Palace, Prison, Schools, 1603-1929.” 


By Edward Geoffrey O'Donoghue, B.A. 21s. net. (Bodley 
Head.) 


Old Blackfriars 
(From a drawing by Miss B. Marshall). 


From “ Bridewell Ho ital,” by Edward Geoffrey O'Donoghue (Bodley Head). 
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and pamphlets, the indefatigable author abundantly shows. 
Incidentally there is a vivid account of Bridewell when 
the Plague was in London, and another when the Great 
Fire destroyed the Tudor Palace, leaving little beyond part 
of the walls standing. These are as it were the outstand- 
ing public events in the history of the old hospital. It is by 
the personal details, the intimacy with which the historian 
has made himself competent to present the past, that the 
work holds our interest all through, and we get impressions 
of a long succession of notable individuals who in one 
position or another have been connected with Bridewell, 
and some of whom have “ made history ’’—as the clerk 
and solicitor, John Poynder, who was directly responsible 
for the prohibition of suttee in India, just a century ago. 
It is a valuable piece of history that Mr. O’Donoghue has 
written, and his volume is admirably illustrated. 


MOODS AND MANNERS.* 


There are moods which the short story satisfies, when 
the novel is almost an impertinent intrusion. When the 
reader is prepared to be entertained without desiring to 
view a full-sized canvas. For at its best the short story 
is the original perfect sketch, which may with time grow 
into the complete finished picture, but will lose much in 
the growing. The short story carries with it a whisper of 
intimacy, that ‘“‘do you remember’’ moment, which is 
submerged in the thoroughly rounded-off life, whether of 
achievement or of failure. 

In her latest collection of impressions, Miss Elizabeth 
Bowen, in intellectual apartness, presents a restrained 
force of emotion with the conviction of knowledge. She 
describes not only that ‘‘ do you remember ’’ moment, but 
also the more personal moment that is rarely betrayed. 
She digs deep into the human mind and produces her 
treasure, at times with maliciousness, at other times with 
understanding sympathy, vibrant with reality. The trap- 
pings of her art—people’s actions, nature's moods—are 
the lesser adjuncts, only necessary to complete her effects ; 
with her it is the mind, and only the mind that matters. 
The tragedy of the young wife in ‘‘ Joining Charles,’”’ who 
cannot explain her troubles ; Miss Bowen’s cynical under- 
standing of the studied “ cleverness ’”’ of the young couple 
in ‘‘Shoes’’; and the tender treatment of the school- 
girl idyll in ‘‘ The Jungle”’ are all well handled. ‘‘ The 
Dancing Mistress,’’ a mentally abnormal subject, and 
“‘ Telling,” the study of a moron, strike a more pathological 
note which works up to the frankly supernatural in ‘‘ The 
Foothold,”’ perhaps the best in this varied collection. 

With Mr. Eden Phillpotts, on the other hand, it is the 
trappings that tell the story. Mr. Phillpotts has a dis- 
tinctly formulated view of the external world, whether of 
manners or of nature. He has observed that of which he 
has written, and he writes with a wealth of feeling and of 
descriptive power. He is an artist in that he can preserve 
the sense and aspect of what has meant much to him. 
How vivid and full of warmth is the picture: ‘‘ They went 
along beside the river, where the wild cherry’s leaves fell 
blood-red on the water, and where the hanging woods 
flamed in afternoon sunshine.’’ And again in ‘‘ The 
Hound’s Pool,’’ into which tale Mr. Phillpotts introduces 


a note of superstition: ‘‘ In winter time, when the boughs 
above were naked, the sun would glint upon the water.”’ 


THE GLORY THAT IS ROME’S.; 


Rome was not built in a day, and yet to a general seeming 
it might have been. Rome at the end of five hundred years 
was what it was in the beginning of the conscious arts. Rome 


* “ Joining Charles.”” By Elizabeth Bowen. 6s. (Constable.) 
—‘‘ The Torch.’”’ By Eden Phillpotts. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


+ ‘‘ Art in Ancient Rome.” By Eugénie Strong. Vol. I: 
‘* From the Earliest Times to the Principate of Nero.’’ Vol. IL: 
‘From the Flavian Dynasty to Justinian; with Chapters on 
Painting and the Minor Arts in the First Century a.p.” Illus- 
trated. 10s. each. (Heinemann.) 


is a homogeneous congeries; it has reversed the law of 
progress ; that is the law which makes for homogeneity 
through heterogeneity. Rome is Rome, a magnificent 
house of all the talents; it gave a habitation and a name 
to the world’s philosophy, literature and science; it 
erected temples to all the arts. By combining science 
with art it developed engineering from the static of the 
pyramids to the dynamic of the Appian Way. The 
Etruscans covered their drains with the first element of 
the arch; the Colosseum was all arches. The arch was 
the Roman achievement, but unsatisfied with a real dis- 
covery, the Roman builder was constrained to use the 
lintel-and-po..ts principle which he saw so usefully employed 
in Egypt and Greece; he exploited all the old as he 
developed all the new. 

The Etruscans were a very inventive people, and what 
is more they were a tasteful people, who when they laid 
an elongated lintel on two vertical posts were not content 
until they had decorated it with terra cotta appliqué, 
which preserved the timber from the weather and pleased 
the. eye. Arched drains and terra-cotta adornments are 
to be credited to the Etruscans ; was concrete also theirs ? 
Concrete was Rome’s, in any case; concrete with revet- 
ment of marbles and mosaics. The Etruscans were a 
thousand years in inventing Romulus and Remus and 
creating Rome. Great was their reward. The glory of 
their splendid metal-work was further glorified in the five 
hundred glorious years which followed. And by the side of 
the metal-work there was other plastic and glyptic in 
stone and wood and ivory ; and fictile work in pottery and 
glass, and it was all structural, until painting came along 
and qualified the architectural character of all the arts 
by the creation of a new illusion. At Pompeii vistas of 
the outer world were deceitfully painted on inner walls 
to give a fictitious spaciousness to the apartment, like 
any vulgar hall of mirrors in a London restaurant of 
to-day. 

That was however at a late date, when decadence had 
set in. Painting is always the sign of the decadence of 
art, and the greater the height to which it gloriously reaches 
the greater the fall thereof. Rome had an early but not 
a great school of painting, even of graphic portraiture. 
Rome gave the world mosaic which was at least archi- 
tectural, which the mural decoration was not except ille- 
gitimately as to subject; the painting of architecture is 
certainly not a structural process. Rome’s most gracious 
gift to art was wholly structural. Rome borrowed from 
all the wide areas which became subservient to her and 
what she borrowed she made her own without spoiling 
anything. To this translation she added her own in- 
ventions and gave to the world an art that is not sublimely 
beautiful like Greek sculpture or ponderously magnificent 
like Egyptian architecture, but that is grandiose yet 
homely, and familiar as the day; a human art that all 
could understand. The Republic built for its own pleasure ; 
the despots built to please the deposed ; all the building 
was directed to pleasure of some sort; the pleasures of 
the everyday or those of pride, celebrating a victory or 
appeasing and bribing an oracle. It is less single-minded 
than Greek art and therefore less great ; Greek art was the 
pursuit of beauty purified from ulterior motives, whether 
applied structurally or isolated from any other than 
zsthetic purpose; Roman art was the expression of the 
pride of taste in a whole people; it is ostentatious and 
therefore it cannot aspire to the sublime. It does not 
give us great names like Phidias ; it gives us the aqueduct 
which is to say it gives us engineering; it gives us the 
arch, but it does not give us the spiritual aspiration which 
the Gothic arch, developed from it centuries afterwards, 
offered to the skies. 

Ars Una—Species Mille series has long waited for this 
work; Roman art has waited for co-ordination at the 
hands of a master. Mrs. Strong’s hands have been busy 
in preparing this laborious book and the world owes her 
one more intellectual and esthetic debt. There is an 
amazing amount of first-hand knowledge here; a great 
volume of new and personal interpretation. It is an 
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encyclopedia of its sub- 
ject, discounted by a 
shapeless, incomplete 
and unscientific index. 
The index to a work of 
this character is of the 
first importance, other- 
wise the chronology, 
the synchronisation and 
the orientation of the 
whole thing remain in- 
effective. This index 
is almost exclusively 
one of proper nouns ; 
subjects and objects ; 
opinions and descrip- 
tions are largely 
neglected. Even when 
““mosaics’’ is at last 
discovered in it, it is 
only to find that the 
most important re- 
ferences are not paged. 
The fatal mistake of 
sub-sectioning has been 
made, so that several 
columns are included 
under an utterly un- 
necessary sub-section 
““Rome.”” When you 
refer to the general 
you fail to find what 


From ‘“ Harleq 


As Roma, with Sir Herbert Tree as the 
Baron Bonelli, in ‘“‘ The Eternal City.’’ 


““T do not know how 
to write a book,’’ says 
Miss Collier, in her 
modesty. haven’t 
any education. Some 
people have advised me 
to have my book re- 
vised, and put into 
proper grammar; 
others have said that it 
should be left exactly 
as I have written it; 
and I prefer to do that, 
leaving you to be my 
judges and assuring you 
I have no pretensions 
whatever to _ literary 
style.’’ Such self- 
depreciation is entirely 
uncalled for in this in- 
stance. What “ pro- 
fessional’’ writer of 
memoirs could have 
more neatly piqued his 
readers than Miss 
Collier: ‘‘I was en- 
gaged to Max [Beer- 
bohm, of course]. We 
hadn’t much money, 
but we hoped to be 
married in the follow- 
ing year.” And that is 


: de,” Cc 
you require, yet it is sila 


hiding, as you feel 

convinced it is, under some absurd sub-section. More- 
over it is perfunctory. No good book ever deserved a bad 
index ; if ever a good book needed a good index it is this. 
Probably Mrs. Strong did not herself compile this in- 
effective finish to her so effective, scholarly and welcome 
work. As if to make up for the faults of the index, the 
chapters and general bibliographies, although not well 
arranged, are remarkably rich and up to date. The mass 
of literature on the arts of Rome and their illustration is 
very plentiful and a guide such as Mrs. Strong’s to it all is 
a great boon. 

KINETON PARKES. 


CONSTANCE COLLIER.* 


The general biographies of actors and actresses are lament- 
ably dull: the general run of autobiographies of those of 
the same profession merits even more condign condemna- 
tion. Hitherto, almost the only “ story of my life ’’ written 
by a leading lady worthy of the highest praise is that of 
Ellen Terry ; second only to that is the volume now under 
consideration. It is no mere annotated list of theatres, 
plays and parts, as so many of these things are; in fact, 
if there is a grievance to voice, it is that there are practically 
no dates at all. 

Mr. Noel Coward, in a very charming preface, says that, 
““T have seen Miss Collier exceedingly livesome and 
radiantly charming, tremendously funny and very tragic, 
but always, no matter through what crises she may be 
passing, there emanates from her a vitality and zest for 
life which makes her the most stimulating and entrancing 
of companions. ...In London, she has moments of 
great ‘eminence,’ when she becomes a ‘ great lady of the 
theatre’ and officiates in austerely pompous theatrical 
dinners. She delivers dignified and often flagrantly in- 
sincere speeches, which are received with the appropriate 
amount of reverence.’’ For Miss Collier has a very nice 
humour, which at first came as a surprise to many, for, 
as Beerbohm Tree put it happily, ‘‘ One does not expect 
humour from a passion-flower.”’ 

* “ Harlequinade: The Story of My Life.’” By Constance 


Collier. With a preface by Noel Coward, and 70 illustrations. 
15s. (John Lane.) 


all there is to it. They 


have both married— 
but not each other. If ‘‘ Max”’ is ever induced to write 
his reminiscences—and what a book it would be !—it is 
to be hoped that he will carry the story of this youthful 
romance a little further. 
There is here a typical ‘“‘ Max ”’ story : 


““He was fond of elaborate jokes, and would take a great 
deal of trouble over them. One day he took me to the little 
theatre in Dieppe, where a visiting French company were play- 
ing. Mme. Granier was the lead. We had been discussing, in 
the afternoon, the lack of understanding sometimes shown by 
an audience, and how awful it was for an artist when the public 
laughed in the wrong place. 

“IT didn’t know a word of French, but he told me the plot of 
the play as we went to the theatre, and, in whispers, as we sat 
in the stalls. He described it as a drama, and although there 
was a great deal of laughter in the course of the performance, 
he assured me that this was a case in point that the holiday 
— could not understand or appreciate the pathos of the 
plot ! 

“So great was Max’s power of suggestion that I got seriously 
annoyed at their interruptions during the evening. The artists’ 
gestures coincided with the story he told me, and he kept it 
up the whole evening with the utmost gravity. He nearly 
made me cry. 

“During supper with some of our friends, I discovered the 
play was high comedy, with a totally different plot, and the 
audience were right ! ”’ 


Stories there are in plenty, but these do not in them- 
selves explain the charm of the book. There is much of 
Lily Hanbury and Coquelin; much of Tree, for whom Miss 
Collier had a great affection and admiration ; and a most 
poignant account of poor Dan Leno, when his last malady 
was upon him. ; 

The appeal of the book is mainly in its humanity. It is 
the story of a girl, bold without self-consciousness, who 
from humble beginnings rose to be leading lady at His 
Majesty’s Theatre. She was without influence; but she 
had as her assets a sense of the theatre, charm of manner, 
and unusual beauty, backed by pluck, perseverence and 
some audacity. She began at the bottom of the ladder, 
“ walking-on ”’ as a child with Wilson Barrett in ‘“‘ East 
Lynne,” being presently promoted to a part. Latér she 
went to the Gaiety, the chorus of which was more re- 
nowned for good looks and good figures than for singing 
and dancing. After she had been there for some time, 
someone sneered at her for being “‘ only a Gaiety girl.’ 
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This roused her pride. She left that theatre, and after a 
struggle, during which the small means of herself and her 
mother—the relationship between them was very exquisite 
—were exhausted, she had an immense stroke of luck—the 
story is too long to relate—she was given by Tree a promi- 
nent part in Stephen Phillips’s ‘‘ Ulysses.’’ Her success 
was immediate. She went on from triumph to triumph, 
both in England, in America, and on the films. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that towards the end of 
her story, Miss Collier, still at the height of her power, 
utters a jeremiad: ‘‘In the years that have gone Sir 
Herbert Tree’s place has never been refilled, and his loss 
is felt more keenly now than even at the time he died. 
There is no great theatre in England any more. No Mecca 
for the young aspirant. No company to which it is a 
privilege to belong. We sell our talents now to the highest 
bidder. When Sir Herbert died, a great deal of the 
magnificence of the theatre died too. It has never been 
quite the same since.’’ There is something in this: it is 
the truth, but not allthe truth. The great actor-managers, 
with their permanent homes, have gone; but is not the 
standard of acting as high, if not higher, than ever, and 
the playwrights at least as adequate ? 

There is a misprint (page 32) which should be corrected 
in a second edition : Helen Forsyth for Helena Faucit (Lady 
[Theodore] Martin), the great Shakespearean actress of 
mid-Victorian days. This slip is the more surprising 
because the page on which it occurs faces a facsimile of 
the playbill of ‘‘ Macbeth,”’ in which, of course, the name is 
accurately given. 

Lewis MELVILLE. 


DR. BRIDGES’ ESSAYS.* 


The fourth number of the Poet Laureate’s collected 
papers consists of a study of Keats, which made its first 
appearance so long ago as 1895 and was reissued in a 
revised form in an edition of Keats’s poems published by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton in 1916. It is now printed 
with those typographical symbols and idiosyncrasies of 
spelling which Dr. Bridges has more recently adopted to 
express his phonetic theories. These, it must be confessed, 
are a little irritating to one who is quite well satisfied 
with our language as it is ordinarily written and spoken, 
and so is a certain pedantry of precision in the author's 
style. But nothing which Dr. Bridges writes is unworthy 
of serious consideration, and what such a poet as he has 
to say of such a poet as Keats is bound to be of value. 
His essay is critical in the exact sense, for he separates the 
good very carefully from the bad, finding that the super- 
lative excellences which he admits and admires are seldom 
presented free from alloy. He regards Keats, in fact, as 
a poet of promise rather than of performance. 

“Had his marvellous genius fully matured, it is impossible 
to surmise what Keats might not have done: but concerning 
the poetry that he actually left us, the general verdict is that, 
while the best of it is of the highest excellence, the most of it is 
disappointing. Nor is this judgment likely to be overset.” 


He goes through all the principal poems one by one, 
analysing their form, language and ideas and, where 
appropriate, their allegory and symbolism. His judgments 
are not purely zsthetic. For instance: ‘‘ The general 
meaning ”’ of ‘‘ Lamia” “‘is no doubt the antagonism of 
reason and pleasure, or of science and imagination, or 
both; and that reason should take delight in destroying 
pleasure is only one of the ugly doctrines that lurk beneath 
the text if it be read as a parable.’’ Elsewhere he animad- 
verts on the “ luxurious habit of the poet’s mind.” Of 
the odes he places the ‘‘ Autumn ”’ first for “‘ perfection of 
workmanship,”’ though it “does not in any part of it 
reach the marvellous heights attained by several of the 
others in their best places, and even if judged as a whole it 
is left far behind by the splendour of the ‘ Nightingale.’ ”’ 
Of ‘‘ La Belle Dame ’”’ he says, “‘ It would be impertinence to 


* “Collected Essays of Robert Bridges: IV, A Critical 
Introduction to Keats.’’ 2s. 6d. (Oxford University Press.) 


praise this poem, which charms alike old and young: and 
it stands above the reach of criticism.’’ In short, this 
little book teems with interesting dicta. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


FRANCE NOW AND THEN.* 


‘“ With the French,’’ says Mr. Pollock, “‘ the point is not 
to eat a certain amount, more or less, but to eat well.’’ 
So it is with these essays which he serves up for us. After 
reading a few lines you become aware that you are in the 
presence of one who understands both nations, the French 
and the British ; not only that, for he pours over it all a 
most piquant sauce. Here are dishes to suit every taste. 
Some of us are less interested in French railways than 
in French theatres, while some prefer to read of sport or 
of the politicians. Always Mr. Pollock is equal, more 
than equal to his task. We read on and read on. His 
account of the celebrated Chapon Fin restaurant at 
Bordeaux is almost lyrical, and he knows of others in 
remote parts of the Midi which, we hope, will not be spoiled 
by this unsolicited advertisement ; for usually where the 
foreigner flocks there does the table degenerate. Mr. 
Pollock is very interesting on all kinds of topics, and after 
a perusal of his book one has gained a very exact and useful 
knowledge of our nearest neighbours. Also one has been 
wisely told how certain international misunderstandings 
may be avoided. 

The six essays united by Mr. Green in his volume deal 
with various aspects of France in the eighteenth century. 
This is of course a more learned book than Mr. Pollock’s, 
but the learning is very lightly conveyed. We are, for 
example, told by Mr. Pollock of the success of the English 
theatre in Paris, where the learning of foreign languages is 
no longer, as it used to be, taboo. Mr. Green tells us of 
Garrick’s visits to France and how his great admirer, 
Suard, found that the translations which he had issued to 
the audience were superfluous, so vividly did the great 
actor communicate his meaning by gesture and by accent. 
This chapter, entitled ‘“‘ Anglomaniacs and Francophiles,”’ 
is full of diverting erudition. De La Condamine, one of 
the most eccentric men of his age, was a source of delight 
to the London street urchins, for he was deaf and invariably 
went out armed with an ear-trumpet, a large map and 
an umbrella, then a novel sight. Whilst in London he 
infuriated his landlady by the noise he made shouting 
to the servants, and she asked him to leave. The scientist 
refused, so she dressed up two men as constables with a 
bogus order for eviction. Ia Condamine therefore wrote 
to the Press declaiming against the barbarity of the 
English, and the affair created much excitement. The 
relations between Church and Stage have in France been 
very curious, as we may read in Mr. Green’s entertaining 
pages. By virtue of his calling the actor was automatically 
excommunicated by the Church, and could only approach 
the sacraments as an act of favour and often petition. 
It was only with great difficulty that permission could be 
obtained to bury Moliére according to the rites of the 
Catholic Church, and even then the remains of the great 
playwright had to be smuggled to the grave by stealth, and 
this at a time when the Archbishopric of Paris was adminis- 
tered by a man who was a notorious lecher. And yet the 
Church did not scorn to accept a share of the receipts of 
the Comédie Frangaise. On learning that the Capuchins 
were accorded a monthly dole by the actors, the Cordeliers, 
ir’s-humblement, prayed to be placed on the list of the 
theatre’s charities in 1696 and, their request having been 
granted, the Augustines of the Faubourg Saint-Germain 
also tendered their very humble petition. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the money issuing from such a polluted source 
underwent some kind of purification at the hands of these 
spiritual alchemists. Anyhow the generosity of the actors 
was accepted as a matter of course, and the ban was not 

* “ Paris and Parisians.’’ By John Pollock. 5s. (Geoffrey 


Bles.)—‘‘ Eighteenth Century France.’’ By Frederick C. Green. 
7s. 6d. (Dent.) 
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lifted. We learn that it is a moot point as to whether an 
actor’s evidence could be accepted in an eighteenth century 
French court of law even under oath ! 

There is a very picturesque account of John Law, whose 
history was so astonishing. His financial genius was to 
save France from bankruptcy, it was hoped—the bank- 
ruptcy into which she was drifting, thanks to the prodi- 
galities of her old Sultan, Louis XIV. Multitudes of others 
saw in the brilliant Scotsman the founder of their own 
fortunes. Mrs. Law, whom no one believed to be legally 
married, could not move without a cohort of purring 
duchesses. Many were the ruses employed to gain a 
private audience. with Law. One ingenious lady hired 
people to shout “ Fire! ’’ outside his house, and when he 
rushed out approached him for a tip. The subsequent 
crash is very well described, with incidental references to 
the Compagnie des Indes, which imported a dozen samples 
of the human fauna of the Mississippi region. One of them 
was a queen in her own right, with the power to order her 
husband’s execution. Nevertheless a gallant sergeant 
applied for her hand. She accepted him and afterwards 
exercised her traditional privilege. 


HENRY BaAERLEIN. 


IRISH TALES.* 


““The Mountain Tavern’’ is Liam O’Flaherty’s second 
book of short stories. His first book was itself a land- 
mark in the rather dreary plain of the history of the modern 
short story in England: there were fully half a dozen 
tales in ‘“‘ Spring Sowing”’ that, for poetry and clarity 
and drama, still rank among the best that our recent 
literature can show. 

But the history of the short story has, during these last 
few years, moved apace. We have seen other writers 
enter the lists, deft and well-equipped. If Mr. O’Flaherty’s 
second book had been no more than the equal of its prede- 
cessor, therefore, we should have been well pleased but 
we should not have been—as ‘‘ The Mountain Tavern ”’ 
has caused us to be—excited to unusual praise. The 
fact is that this author’s powers have grown extraordinarily 
with the years. His wider audience has always been— 
and will probably continue to be—for his novels; but I 
for one thank him firstly for his tales and only secondly 
for his novels. 

In what direction then lies the change in Mr. O’Flaherty’s 
powers ? How has he grown? May I, before answering 
that question, beg the reader’s pardon for the unpardon- 
able offence of quoting what I once wrote in these same 
columns in regard to ‘‘ Spring Sowing”? ‘‘ Nothing,” 
I wrote, ‘‘ escapes his eye; his brain turns all things to 
drama; and his vocabulary is like a river in spate. . . .” 
Now reading the new collection of short stories, I find 
myself less excited by their author’s surge and drive of 
words. The power is still there, but it ‘s less obvious. 
It seems to me that now Mr. O'Flaherty is like a pianist 
who, having passed beyond the mere delight of his own 
virtuosity, is at last content to spend his strength on the 
interpretation of a tiny, but infinitely revealing, phrase. 
His vocabulary is no longer like a river in spate; rather 
it is like a river, calm and deep flowing, in whose surface 
the skies shine doubly bright and in whose deep waters 
there is life, fecund and free. In other words, he has 
learned to harness his powers in one channel, deep and 
profound. 

There is nothing sentimental about Liam O’Flaherty ; 
and in this book the inverted sentimentality of which he 
has sometimes seemed in danger is equally absent. Here 
in ‘‘ The Mountain Tavern ”’ is Irish life in all its poetry 
and in all its harshness too. The Irish peasant is painted 
in his complete unsophistication, primitive passioned, 
tragically humorous, and set against the pagan background 
of his country. Stories like ‘“‘ The Painted Woman,” 

* “ The Mountain Tavern.” By Liam O’Flaherty. (Jonathan 


Cape.)— ‘‘ The Green Banks of Shannon.”” By Rosamond I.ang- 
bridge. (Collins.) 7s. 6d. each. 


“The Ditch’”’ and “‘ The Letter’’ make an indelible im- 
pression : the heart as well as the mind cannot forget them. 
In more fanciful mood there are tales of animals—tales 
in the telling of which Mr. O’Flaherty has excelled before— 
tales that will probably offend the scientific naturalist by 
the way in which they tend to humanise the actions of the 
creatures concerned—but tales that, with the richness of 
their observation and the dignity of their sentiment, can 
only serve to make us “‘ laymen” more mindful of the 
unity of life that lies behind all creatures whatsoever. 
Such a story for instance is ‘‘ The Blackbird’s Mate,”’ 
in which the pitiful everyday event of the woods is told 
in such a way that our imagination goes voyaging out 
beyond the two tiny lives whose fated love tale it tells 
and brings back who knows what Golden Fleece ? 

Miss Rosamond Langbridge also writes of the Irish 
peasant: but what a different peasant is this! Her 
tales—less than tales most of them, little snatchings away 
of the curtain that for most of us shuts life out of our 
too busy lives—are simple and humorous and sorrowful 
and kind. They are such as Barrie, shorn of his sometimes 
redeeming strength, might have written had he known the 
Irish country-side as he knows his own Scotland. They 
never occur to one as not being true ; but on the other hand 
their truth never cuts so deep that it hurts. They are 
too gentle by far. Indeed for the sentiment that informs 
Mr. O’Flaherty’s tales they too often substitute senti- 
mentality ; and for his power, harsh, direct, male, they 
too often substitute mere grace. 

C. HENRY WARREN. 


WOMEN OF HISTORY.* 


As time passes Flaubert’s dictum about prefaces becomes 
almost as significant as the consulship of Plancus, or even 
the wall of Balbus. None the less, prefaces continue to 
be written. Mr. Sidney Dark, for his part, contributes a 
particularly pertinent one to his latest book. The volume 
is addressed ‘‘ to those comparatively unlearned persons 
who are eager to understand something of the past, and 
who are interested in the historic drama of the centuries, 
particularly as it is the prelude to the drama through 
which we ourselves are living.’’ And he adds pointedly : 
““T have written for the intelligent, but not for the intelli- 
gentsia.’”’ Perhaps in another preface Mr. Dark may see 
his way if not to define at all events to indicate what is, 
and what is not, the intelligentsia of our island. It would 
be worth while, for very many of us still confuse that 
evasive body with theologians who become authorities in 
the world of science, with men of science who interpret 
the spiritual world, and even with certain of the more 
noisy pundits of the Sunday newspapers. However the 
twelve great ladies, ranging from Catherine de Medici and 
Queen Christina of Sweden to Catherine the Great and 
Caroline of Brunswick, are certainly representatives of 
their sex whose appeal is to the world in general. But 
Mr, Sidney Dark has thrown into each of his studies some- 
thing individual ; his is no mere library book of that once 
familiar and derided pattern. He gives the well-known, 
certainly, but with it often the only dimly discerned and, 
sometimes, the wholly unexpected. Many quite preten- 
tious people will be none the worse for following his logical 
sequence, leading from the innate temperament of Henrietta 
Maria to the beheading of Charles I. And though, in his 
picture of Marie Antoinette, he has made no pretence of 
emulating the enormous spade-work of the erudite Lenétre, 
he has made it, in his own words, “‘ pathetically clear that, 
with her greater understanding, Marie Antoinette was as 
completely bewildered as her stupid husband.” 

In ‘‘ Marie Theresa ’’ the author is singularly happy in 
picking out the main threads of international history, and 
his notes on nationalism are both pungent and unborrowed. 
Here is an illustration of his odd method of linking some- 
thing generally known with something hardly known at all 
which is, at the same time, a seeming contradiction: “‘ No 


* “Twelve Great Ladies.’’ By Sidney Dark. 12s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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Frenchman really regards the men of other nations as his 
intellectual or spiritual equals, and the conviction of 
superiority continues despite the fact that the French are 
certainly the true heirs of Rome in their entire freedom 
from racial prejudice.’’ Although admittedly réchauffés, 
these studies have been delicately prepared and are 
admirably served. 


5. 


UNCLE RICHARD.* 


Mr. E. V. Lucas, in his latest ‘‘ entertainment,’ intro- 
duces us to one of the most charming uncles imaginable. 
“ Richard,’’ who tells his own story and is given no sur- 
name, is a_ gentle, 
kindly un- 
ambitious British 
Museum official. 
While ordinarily in- 
capable of gambling, 
he is not too prig- 
gish to indulge in 
the usual little 
flutter on _ the 
Derby. But he has 
no acquisitive in- 
stincts, and when, 
returning from a 
long sick-leave voy- 
ae age on a ship with- 

out wireless, he 
learns that he has 

won the first prize in 
the Calcutta Sweepstake, he is embarrassed rather than 
pleased and, being of a shy nature, he is much annoyed 
by the new importance which he acquires in the eyes of 
barbers, club porters and the like. The publishers say 
that the story tells ‘“‘ how an unexpected legacy affects 
the life of its elderly recipient.’’ But the whole delightful 
point of this whimsical fairy tale in a modern setting is 
that his sudden wealth hardly affects Richard at all. It 
eases his circumstances; but it does not change the 
essential man. Richard indeed is incorruptible, and he 
indulges in no more startling adventures than that of 
helping all sorts of suddenly attentive relatives out of all 
sorts of holes; of assisting a favourite niece to run an 
antique shop in a cathedral city; and of gratifying his 
love for English scenery and life by touring the country 
in a Rolls-Royce, with a cute but agreeable lady with 
whom he has long been in the habit of flirting very inno- 
cently. In the sequel to his present activities which Mr. 
Lucas half promises us, we hope to see Richard married to 
Jenny Candover. He certainly deserves—and needs—a 
good wife. 

If however Richard himself is all simplicity and child- 
likeness, we have no difficulty in accepting Mr. Lucas’s 
preliminary notice that ‘“‘ more than one person in this 
book is drawn from life, but the author intends to be 
impenitent about it.’’ Richard indeed supplies an idealised 
background against which the natural features of the 
other characters are the more pungently presented. The 
scheme of the book admirably suits Mr. Lucas, who com- 
bines in himself the seldom blended qualities of youthful 
freshness of outlook and of extreme sophistication. The 
hero provides his creator with ample scope for expressing 
his unfailing delight and sense of novelty in the simplest 
things of everyday life; while the subsidiary characters 
offer him targets for those darts of gently malicious satire 
on human foibles and vanities which he aims with unerring 
precision. Mr. Lucas, in a word, has written a charac- 
teristically delightful book. It is, as he himself admits, 
“an essayist’s novel.’’ But who would wish our modern 
Elia to write any other kind of story ? 

GILBERT THOMAS. 


* “ Windfall’s Eve.” By E. V. Lucas. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Portrait by 
Elliott & Fry. 


WHO CALLS THE TUNE? 


That the gigolo or paid dancing partner should lately 
have inspired two novels is giving the “‘ Little Gentleman ”’ 
more prominence than, if he is so foul a creature as Mr. 
Frankau would have us believe, he deserves. Mr. Swift’s 
gigolo is comparatively harmless—an amiable consumptive 
whose motto is ‘‘ Keep your feet on the floor and you'll 
step on a fiver,’’ and who steps at the same time on a few 
of our old-fashioned ideas; but Mr. Frankau’s gigolo is 
wholly vile. It may be that the book was intended as a 
skit on a certain type of popular novel, and viewed from that 
angle it is amusing. Certain scenes, such for instance 
that between Col Mafro Doodah and Henry St. Aubin, 
the tea-party of Wimbletonians at ‘‘ The Aspidistras,”’ 
the gigolo’s confession to Miss Spanker, are excellent 
fooling. 

If Anita Loos had not made a success with ‘‘ Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes,”’ it is unlikely that Mr. Swift would have 
adopted her technique. After the first few chapters how- 
ever he drops the phraseology peculiar to her. Possibly 
the gigolo, having by that time met some educated people, 
may be thought to have acquired their culture. He has 
certainly become a remarkable pedestrian, for when week- 
ending at Folkestone (page 188) he walks to Beachy Head 
and back (page 195) during the Saturday night. 

Mr. Frankau’s composition is the harder, his pen the 
more practised, but Mr. Swift has written the more human 
book, possibly because he does not believe in the gigolo 
as forger, blackmailer and so forth, but as a weakling who 
is more victim than villain. 

To: turn from these modern life studies of the wicked 
flourishing as a green bay tree, to Annette Joelson’s ‘‘ Danc- 
ing Girl of Gilead,”’ is to leave a sewer for a spring bubbling 
from the hill-side. This is a first novel, a South African 
novel, and if it has not quite the magic of Olive Schreiner it 
is yet the work of an artist. Gilead, a district of the Great 
Karoo, is farmed by Dutchmen, who come to the town 
after which the district is named in order to attend nacht- 
maal. The people, simple and bigoted, know little of the 
world, and art of all kinds, but more particularly dramatic 
art, is to their minds an invention of the devil. To this 
town on the Donker river comes a dying man, and with 
him a young woman whom, some months previously, 
he had persuaded to leave a small touring company for 
love of him. When he dies, the dancer who has given 
herself out as his daughter, lingers for a little. Though a 
bird of passage, her plumage is draggled and she must rest 
and preen herself before she takes wing. Such women as 
Deborah Petrovna are trouble-makers. Petrus, only son 
of the richest and proudest man in that part of the Karoo, 
falls in love with her. Marriage with its duties and responsi- 
bilities is not the little dancer’s game, but when Petrus 
learns that a child is coming, he overrules her to his own 
inevitable undoing. 


“The horror of this life here at De Rust ate like a cancer at 
her heart. Better to love and dance gaily thro’ the world .. . 
what was the good of being respectable when respectability 
meant monotony and ugliness ? ” 


Another artist comes to Gilead, a painter whose lungs 
are affected. He has come thus far in search of health, 
and when it is assured he will go back. When he goes he 
is accompanied by the dancer and Petrus is left to his 
bewilderment. Miss Joelson has written not a story but 
an episode. We are left thinking of the child who is half 
Dutch and half of that strange blood which must adven- 
ture, though it trample prunes, prisms, conventions and 
man-made laws underfoot. What will her future be ? 
Miss Joelson is to be congratulated on the sound psychology 
of her book, and on more than that. 


C. A. Dawson Scott. 


* “Dance, Little Gentleman.’ By Gilbert Frankau. 
(Hutchinson.)—‘‘ Chronicles of a Gigolo.” By Julian Swift. 
(Werner Laurie.)—‘‘ The Dancing Girl of Gilead.’ By Annette 
Joelson. (Heinemann.) 7s. 6d. each. 
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GENERAL _ LITERATURE 
LIFE OF THE FIRST EARL OF HALSBURY 


By Mrs. A. WILSON-FOX. Medium 8vo. 30s. net. This is the authoritative life of Lord Halsbury, 

the famous Conservative Lord Chancellor. It is produced under the authority of the family, who have 
lent the author all their letters and papers. Lord Halsbury was associated with many of the most important 
=i cases of his time, as, for instance, the Tichborne case, and many of like importance. All these are discussed 
r from the inside, and the book gives a wide and varied picture of political and legal life towards the close of 
$ the Victorian Era and under the reign of King Edward VII. The volume is profusely illustrated with portraits 
=i and reproductions. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE MEREDITH 


By ROBERT ESMONDE SENCOURT. With Portrait in colour. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. “ There was 
no book which I more wanted to read than a Life of Meredith: there was none for which I felt bound to 
exact a severer standard. One felt the need for an amplitude, a philosophy, almost a richness of style kindred 
to Meredith's own. Mr. Sencourt has never disappointed me. He has written one of the best Lives of a 
writer that we possess, one in which the kindred but combative powers of poetry and scholarship unite to 
mould the image of one of the greatest English writers."—ANDRE Maurots 


ON THE STREAM OF TRAVEL 


By JAMES NORMAN HALL, author of “ Under the South.” Demy 8vo. 15s. net. Mr. J. Norman 


; Hall’s new book of travel and adventure repeats the human fascination of his earlier work. It is full of 
7 character and personality. It takes the reader to Iceland ; concerning which Mr. Hall has perhaps more 
iF to tell than any other writer ; to Spain, to Bavaria, to Chicago, and to Polynesia. But it is not only the 
oF variety of the countries visited that gives the book its charm. Mr. Hall is a great student of character, and 
the people whom he meets and so quickly understands make an agreeable and attractive company. 


r By J. L. POLE. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. This singular autobiography—which is fiction only in some 

f etails of manner—is the self-revelation of an ordinary man who was born in the Victorian middle-class, 
and looked back over half a century of intensive change not only in social customs but in his own personality. 
He experienced many odd things in his “ transitions,"” among them insanity, public work, authorship, and 
marriage. He recalls his past without penitence and with a certain detached humour. It is possible that, 
as his closest friend and executor says, he deliberately deceived himself. But he does not, in this his last 
book, try to deceive others, and some of his observations on the quickly changing period through which 
he lived are as disturbing as they are acute. 


FOLK TALES OF NORMANDY 


By W. BRANCH JOHNSON, author of ‘* Folk Tales of Provence,” etc. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. Mr. W. Branch Johnson has already told the world Folk Tales of Brittany and Provence, and in 
Normandy he has an even richer field in which to reap. It is his gift to trace the history that lives in the 
tales and traditions of the countryman, together with his naive, but by no means illogical explanation of 
his world, his life and his faith. The book is full of the native spirit of Normandy, and is illustrated by 
charming pen-and-ink sketches of such romantic spots as Falaise, Lisieux, Rouen and the stretches of the 


wooded Seine. 
7s. 6d. NOVELS 
+ By ALEC WAUGH 
+ By BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR - 
By G.B. STERN - - 
“i By COUNTESS BARCYNSKA 
By DESMOND COKE - 
By IANTHE JERROLD - 
By BARBARA GOOLDEN 
By RUFUS KING - 
By EDWARD KNOBLOCK 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
By EVELYN WAUGH - 
By L. E. GIELGUD 
f By CHRIS MASSIE - 


- Three Score and Ten 
~ «= False Spring 
~ Petruchio 
He Married His Parlourmaid 
~ The Monkey Tree 
Our Lamented Friend 
- The Waking Bird 
A Woman is Dead 
The Ant Heap 

- - Dido 
Vile Bodies 
The Wise Child 
They Being Dead Yet Speak 


39 


| 


6 3.5 


3s. 6d. NOVELS 


“ Wild, Wild Heart,” by ROSEMARY REES. “Jack a’ Manory,” “A Deputy Was King” and 
“Tents of Israel,” by G. B. STERN. “The Later Years,” by BARRY PAIN. “ The Worm,” 
by DESMOND COKE. “Chained,” by FRANK HIRD. “This My Son,” by DOUGLAS 
PULLEYNE. “Nettle Harvest,” by SYLVIA DENYS HOOKE. “I, Said the Sparrow,” by 
RUTH BROCKINGTON. “ Typet’s Treasure,” by JOHN TREVENA. “ Behold a Woman, 
by NEIL LITTLEJOHN. 
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QUEER WOMEN.* 


Five queer women they are styled by the authors of 
this careful piece of work, and no doubt there is a queer- 
ness in all five. Mrs. Aphra Behn, for instance, is the 
first woman to become a professional writer, and writing 
for the stage is a dramatist of the Restoration period ; 
with seventeen plays to her credit—or discredit—besides 
novels and poems. And “it is no exaggeration to say 
that no writer of her capacity has been more freely reviled 
and that with little discrimination and less thought.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerrold will have none of this reviling. The 
unlicensed language of Restoration comedy was, they 
insist and justly, already the vogue. In spite of all her 
queerness, Aphra Behn was buried in Westminster Abbey 
and, in the words of her first (and anonymous) biographer, 
“she was, I’m satisfied, a greater honour to our sex than 
all the canting tribe of dissemblers.’’ Mystery veils the 
life and adventures of Aphra Behn, “‘ the incomparable 
Astrea,”” and the second heroine of this quintet—Mary 
de la Riviere Manley—is also a “‘ lady of many reticences.”’ 
Her plays are of no account, but she enjoyed a success 
as the composer of secret histories setting herself to the 
“ grim task of showing the world, and especially the Whig 
portion of it, just what sort of dirt it was wallowing in.” 
“We don’t do this sort of thing nowadays,”’ observe Mr. 
and Mrs. Jerrold, “‘ but there are novels published to-day 
which play with unspoken matters, and by hint and 
innuendoes create a dirty atmosphere which in reality is 
worse than the frank freedom of the eighteenth century.” 
Mystery is at work too round the early years of Susanna 
Centlivre, who ‘“‘ may be regarded as England’s chief 
woman dramatist,” since her popularity as a writer for 
the stage lasted far longer than Aphra Behn’s. Moreover 
it was Susanna Centlivre who invented that drama-made 
person, “‘the real Simon Pure.’ An actress, too, her 
performance of the part of Alexander the Great so 
““ wounded the heart ’’ of one of the cooks of Queen Anne 
—later he was master-cook to George I—that he married 
her. The fourth queer woman is Elizabeth Haywood, 
and she “‘ was but a follower where others had blazed the 
way, first in the writing of amorous tales, or novels some- 
what in the manner of Aphra Behn and then in the exploit- 
ing of contemporary scandal by writing of the intrigues, 
actual or suppositious, of living people as though they 
belonged to some kingdom of romance, in the way that 
had been so triumphantly inaugurated by Mary Manley.” 
By no means the least interesting of the quintet, Eliza 
Haywood incurred the wrath of Pope and is ‘‘ damned 
to everlasting celebrity in ‘The Dunciad.’’’ As for Letitia 
Pilkington, her queerness is nothing to the queerness of 
her husband, or of Dean Swift, who befriended her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerrold have taken a vast amount of pains 
over these ladies, gathering and sifting the evidence con- 
cerning character, supplying specimens of prose and poetry, 
sufficient for the reader's entertainment. 


J. Crayton. 


THREE PLAYS.? 


It would seem to be, at a first consideration, the easiest 
thing in the world to write a good play on a biblical theme. 
What a treasure-house of dramatic stories is the Bible ! 
—and of stories that are all the more suitable for the 
dramatist’s purpose because of his prospective audience’s 
familiarity with them: the history and legendary lore 
of the Hebrews having supplanted European mythology 
and become the birthright of the Christian nations. And 
yet how few good dramas there are, or indeed even good 
poems, drawing their inspiration from scriptural themes ! 


* “Five Queer Women.” By Walter and Clare Jerrold. 
18s. (Brentanos.) 


+ “Easter: A Play for Singers.” By John Masefield. 2s. 
(Heinemann.)—‘ St. Paul: An Historical Play in Three Acts.” 
By Geoffrey Dearmer. 2s. 6d. (Heinemann.) ‘‘ King David: 
A Play.’’ By Rene Morax. Translated by Dennis Arundell. 
3s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 


It is not easy to say just why this should be the case ; 
but Mr. Dearmer, in the introduction to his ‘‘ St. Paul,” 
states the problem, and in doing so gives a hint why so 
few authors have been able to solve it satisfactorily. 


“The supreme difficulty of historical drama,”’ he writes, ‘‘ is 
to fuse sound history with ‘ good theatre.’ Thespis takes from 
Clio a judicious selection of facts, and, without ever venturing 
to misrepresent a single one of these facts, applies her own 
emphasis and infuses a new vitality. This vitality must be 
original, for when history has already been dramatised, as in 
the Gospels, and more especially in the Acts, any attempt to 
make one drama out of another (and one, moreover, far out of 
reach of the theatre) is doomed to failure.”’ 


In other words, it would seem that the Bible stories, being 
not merely history, but (in the Authorised Version) litera- 
ture also, they can only be retold effectually by a writer 
who has the genius to infuse them with fresh life: and 
this, in the three plays under consideration, their authors 
have failed to do. And the worst of it is that, in attempt- 
ing to “infuse a new vitality’’ into something that is 
already magnificently alive, you are apt merely to galvanise 
it into a cadaverous travesty of itself. Mr. Arundell, after 


apologising for providing new metrical versions of some of 
the Psalms, says : 


“Those who may tolerate verse paraphrases of the Psalms 
may be more deeply shocked to hear famous passages, such as 
the lament over Saul and Jonathan, reworded, but they should 
remember in the first place that a long quotation from the 


Bible would be most inapposite in the midst of invented 
dialogue.” 


But can there be any excuse that would justify such a 
travesty of one of the supreme things in all literature as 
Mr.-Arundell gives us in his doggerel version ? 


“Israel, thy gazelle on the hills to death is gone. 
How did the strongest men of Israel fall ? 
Speak not thereof in Gath, nor in the streets of Ascalon, 
For fear the foe at God the Lord should call. 
The maids would sing Philistia around. 
The maids would dance unto the timbrel’s sound. . . . 
Gilboa’s hills, nor dew, nor any rain 
On thy bald head, an offering in vain. 
There was it cast, the buckler of the brave, 
The buckler of the king, that holy oil did lave. 
Weary of wounded blood and fatness strong, 
Thy bow, my Jonathan, was ne’er unstrung. 
E’er by thy sword, O Saul, the enemy perished. 
O Saul and Jonathan! In life e’er cherished, 
Still you have not by death been forced apart, 
Swift-flighted eagles, lions of brave heart. .. . 
How did they fall, the highest and best of all ? 
How could my Jonathan then come to fall ? 
My heart, O Jonathan, bitterness doth measure. 
Thou, O my friend, my brother, wert my pleasure. 
And thou didst love me, Jonathan, thy soul above. 
The love of women could not match thy love.” 


It would seem that even the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press nod at whiles. How, otherwise, could 
they have brought themselves to allow such a travesty to 
be issued under their imprint ? 

Mr. Masefield, in his “ play for singing’’ has not been 
afraid to incorporate literal passages from the Authorised 
Version, unburlesqued, in his dialogue; but, though I 
cannot help feeling grateful to him for that, “‘ Easter”’ 
does not seem to me to be worthy of an author of his 
calibre. His intention has evidently been to supply a 
pendant to his miracle-play, ‘‘ The Coming of Christ,” 
which was performed in Canterbury Cathedral: but, 
though it only runs to some fourteen pages in length, the 
little play seems to me to be an uninspired and perfunctory 
production. And to write perfunctorily about Easter, of 
all themes! Here and there of course there are flashes of 
the real Masefield quality, but these are not frequent or 
vivid enough to relieve the prevailing dullness. And what 
can any singer make of such a pedestrian line as : 


These teachers are a product of the East .. .?” 
or of such a hissing of sibilants as— 
‘* Within the wastes of space, 
Beyond all track or trace, 


Where no sun shows his face 
On suns grown sightless, 
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At last a comet shrieks 

Its zest for what it seeks, 

And on the frozen peaks 

There comes a brightness. . . .”’ ? 


Mr. Dearmer’s chronicle-play is an interesting, but 
undistinguished, performance. As a dramatist he does 
not pass his own test, being unable to “infuse a new 
vitality ’’ into his theme, and give it dramatic life. 

As far as one can judge from Mr. Arundell’s translation, 
M. Morax has written, in “‘ King David,” a fairly effectual 
chronicle-play : but the English version is written in a 
prose that is always dropping uneasily, and apparently 
unconsciously, into a jog-trot pentametre rhythm, or in 
doggerel, of which the specimen I have already quoted is 
a fair specimen. Mr. Arundell himself evidently does not 
feel too happy about his jingles, as he goes out of his way 
to remark that his lyrics have been written “ for hearing 
and not for reading.’’ But why should bad, and often 
obscure, verse be more suitable for singing than good 
straighforward verse ? 


WILFRID GIBSON. 


WOLFE.* 


The day that serious writers of history find out the man 
who writes the ‘“‘ blurbs”’ for their books there will be 
bloody work in Grub Street. Professor Waugh has given 
us a sane and well balanced book—although we confess 
that some of his military criticisms made us think of the 
word crepida, and they bring back to us what were almost 
the last words of Wolfe in a letter home, ‘“‘ People must be 
of the profession to understand the difficulties and dangers 
we labour under ’’—but the value of the book is seriously 
menaced by the detestable “ flap ’’ which professes to give 
a summary of it. We never much care for these things 
when they consist of Jingle-esque sentences punctuated 
with exclamation marks. But we are roused to real anger 
when they are full—as this one is—of demonstrable in- 
accuracies. Wolfe’s army was nota ‘‘ vast’’ one. It fell far 
short of the numbers promised him ; actually it was merely 
some 8,500 of all ranks ; and it was far short of the total of 
Montcalm’s field army, to say nothing of the garrison of 
Quebec. To say that the fortifications of Quebec were 
‘‘impregnable’”’ is to ignore the frank statement made, 
only some months earlier, by Bougainville at Versailles : 
Quebec est sans fortifications et n’en est pas susceptible. And 
to say that Wolfe “ wrested half a continent from France ”’ 
is to kick History upside down; to ignore the claim of 
Amherst to the title of Conqueror of Canada (strongly 
insisted on by no less an authority than Sir John Fortescue) ; 
and, in fine, to suggest a line of thought that seems to 
transcend the limitations of human reason. Our heartfelt 
sympathy goes out to Professor Waugh whose book deserves 
something a good deal better than this. 

To come now to the bookitself. Wolfe is ever a tempting 
subject for biographers. His career is, in the theatrical 
sense—but using that word without any depreciatory 
signification—simply ideal. There is the gradual working 
up to a strong last act with a dramatic final scene with 
quick action and reaction—confidence, trial, failure, despair, 
liope, decision, risk accepted, and triumphant success, the 
whole terminating with a splendid ‘‘ curtain.’”’ But we 
must confess that the earlier acts always seem to us-to be 
a bit thin. The fact is that up till the last few months of 
his life the career of Wolfe had nothing of outstanding 
importance in it. He never held any independent com- 
mand in the field until the Quebec campaign, a fact which 
was of course due, to a great extent, to the early age at 
which he received such an important command. He was 
known as an extremely good regimental commander and 
the 20th was said to be the best trained and disciplined unit 
in the army. But Wolfe’s regimental service was carried 


* “ James Wolfe, Man and Soldier.” By W. T. Waugh, M.A. 
(Brentanos.) 


HARLEQUINADE 


The Story of My Life 
By CONSTANCE COLLIER 


‘“Few more readable books have appeared of 
late years.’’—Sunday Times Illustrated 15s. net 


RELATIONS AND 
COMPLICATIONS 


By H.H. THE DAYANG MUDA OF SARAWAK 
Illustrated 15s. net 


‘‘ Intimate tales of the famous.’’—Even. Standard 


WILLIAM DAMPIER 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON 
Illustrated €d. net 
‘* Dampier’s life worthily told for the first time.” 
Evening Standard 


OLD SUSSEX AND HER 
DIARISTS 


By ARTHUR J. REES 
6s. net 

‘A pleasing picture of country life in the 
eighteenth century. It keeps clear of the known 
diarists, and from the writings of the obscure we 
get an excellent understanding of old Sussex, her 
villages and roads, her early efforts in journalism, 
her food and drink and manners.’’—The Times 


THE PENN COUNTRY 
AND THE CHILTERNS 


By RALPH M. ROBINSON 
With 24 illustrations by CHARLEs J. BATHURST 
I5s. net 
Unmethodical wanderings around Jordans, Bea- 
consfield and the Chalfonts, a district which is 


perhaps richer in historical and literary associa- 
tions than any other part of the country. 


LONDON 


REDISCOVERIES 


AND SOME OTHERS 
By WALTER G. BELL, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. 
Author of ‘‘ Unknown London,” ‘‘ The Great Fire 


of London in 1666,”’ etc. 

With 1g illustrations 7s. 6d. net 

The story of the recovery of the Great Seal of 
William the Conqueror’s Charter to London— 
some new facts concerning the famous Mayor, 
Dick Whittington—the tombs of Plantagenet, 
Tudor and Stuart kings—the Tower of London, 
the Abbey, the Inns of Court, Regent Street, and 
the origin of Hoare’s Bank are some of the 
subjects dealt with in Mr. Bell’s new book. 


BRIDEWELL : 
HOSPITAL, PALACE, PRISON, 
SCHOOLS, 1603-1929 


By E. G. O'DONOGHUE 
Illustrated 2Is. net 


Mr. O’Donoghue here completes the story of 
Bridewell which he began in an earlier volume. 


THE MYSTERY 
AND ART OF THE 
APOTHECARY 


By C. J. S. THOMPSON 


Author of ‘‘ The Mysteries and Secrets of Magic,” 
etc. Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


** One of the most absorbing books of the kind 
we have read.’”’-—Daily Telegraph 


A_ LIBRARY LIST 


ANCESTOR JORICO By William J, Locke 
THE BARRIER By F. E. Mills Young 
SQUAD By James B. Wharton 


THRILLERS 


THE BLACK CIRCLE By Mansfield Scott 
THE INFALLIBLE SYSTEM 
By Charles Kingston 
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out in remote Scottish garrisons for the most part and he 
was thus unable to show his worth as a regimental leader 
in the field. In the unfortunate Rochefort expedition of 
1757 he held an important staff appointment and won 
kudos for having suggested a scheme but unfortunately it 
was not acted on. At Louisburg in 1758 he did well but 
so did his fellow brigadiers. 

To fill up his first acts a biographer is therefore apt to 
yield to the temptation of relying to a great extent upon the 
mass of Wolfe’s letters which has been preserved. But, 
when all is said and done, these letters are extremely dis- 
appointing. They do certainly give us a glimpse of Wolfe 
the man, but they tell us tantalisingly little of military life 
of his day and hardly anything at all of the battles and 
campaigns in which he was engaged as a youth and a young 
man. There is not a great deal about Dettingen, very 
little about Culloden and only the merest glimmer of light 
upon Lauffeld, where he was wounded. The only battle 
we get any real account of is the unfortunate affair at Fal- 
kirk but in it Wolfe appears as a skilful—and mendacious— 
propagandist rather than as a contributor to military 
history. A biographer must do the best he can with such 
disappointing copy ’’ and Professor Waugh has on the 
whole succeeded, although an unkind critic might say that 
‘expansion ’’ is theinevitable result. Stillit is a great thing 
to find a biographer of Wolfe who has so far cut himself 
adrift from Wright and his disciples as to refrain 
from calling his subject ‘our hero’”’ on every second 
page. 

Professor Waugh’s book is by far the best extant bio- 
graphy of Wolfe and we are convinced that it will hold 
pride of place for a long time to come. 

The author gives a good picture of the young, impetuous, 
keen and zealous soldier who fought so successfully against 
the handicap of chronic ill-health. But we cannot find that 
he is aware of the best description, that given by William 
Fitzmaurice, later Earl of Shelburne, in his autobiography, 
which is worth quoting here : 


“ He was handsome in his person [this is not borne out by most 
of the portraits of Wolfe}, thin, tall, well-made, with blue eyes, 
which marked life rather than penetration. . . . He was always 
reading Pope’s ‘ Homer,’ ‘ Marcus Aurelius,’ etc. . . . He be- 
haved very nobly, forgave and preferred his enemies, and bore 
their ingratitude afterwards with great manliness ; he did not 
regard money ; he was animated and agreeable to a great degree 
in his conversation, he criticised himself very freely and laid bare 
his feelings ; he used to harangue the regiment with good success, 
and had great arts of popularity. . . . His principal talent was 
forming of troops. His manners were calculated for it. I was 
much beholden to him. He made me read not only military 
books, but philosophy; he gave me liberal notions of every 
kind; he unprejudiced my mind ; he advised me in everything 
so particularly as to make me lists of company to ask to supper, 
which, with other such friendly hints, made me popular in the 
regiment and gained me friends who never quitted me.” 


Needless to say an historian of Professor Waugh’s capacity 
does not accept the preposterous legend by which Wolfe 
is made to recite poetry during an operation in which strict 
silence was essential and had been specifically ordered by 
himself. He reviews the evidence against it in a clear 
manner, and the evidence is of course 
overwhelming. We do not think, how- 
ever, that he stresses sufficiently the 
all-important fact that, on the occasion 
when the incident did occur, the quota- 
tion of the famous line of the “ Elegy ” 
was not made by Wolfe at all, but by 
‘“a gentleman in the boat.” Still, 
after-dinner speakers who are working 
themselves up for the delivery of 
ridiculous twaddle on the 170th anni- 
versary of Wolfe’s death on the 13th 
of this month will be well advised 
first to read Appendix I of Professor 
Waugh’s book. 


F, E. WHITTON 
(Lieut.-Colonel). 


Mr. Richard Fisher, 


whose lively novel of Malta, “‘ The Fishing 
Fleet,’ has just been published by Messrs. 
Selwyon & Blount. 


Hovel Wotes. 


TEMPLE TOWER. 


By Sapper.’”’ 7s. 6d. 
Stoughton.) 


(Hodder & 


The eerie expanse of Romney Marsh and the old smuggling 
town of Rye form the background of ‘‘ Sapper’s ” latest 
shocker. Hugh Drummond (‘ Bulldog ’”’) and his friend, 
Peter Darrell, have gone to Rye ostensibly for a little 
quiet golf. But they have no sooner seen their wives off 
for a holiday on the Continent, promising them to be 
“ good ”’ in their absence, than they are hot upon the trail 
of a mystery that leads them into all kinds of possible and 
impossible adventures. ‘‘ Bulldog ’’ has had his suspicions 
aroused by the curiously secretive behaviour of one of his 
neighbours, a Mr. Grainger, who lives in an old convent 
now turned into a strongly fortified residence. The 
observation of signals flashed by night from a farm-house 
near by increase Drummond’s uneasiness. A _ further 
motive for investigation is soon supplied by the arrival 
from London of Patricia Verney, a pretty typist, who, 
lured by the good terms and the advance payment offered 
through an agency, has accepted the post of secretary to 
Mr. Grainger, little dreaming of the weird prison to which 
she is being sent. Tom Scott, her charming but impecuni- 
ous fiancé, implores her not to enter Temple Tower, when 
he sees its strange and forbidding appearance. But 
Patricia, having spent the sum advanced to her, refuses 
to break her contract, and the doors of the mysterious 
mansion close upon her; while ‘‘ Bulldog,” Peter and 
Tom embark upon their plan of campaign for solving the 
riddle and for extricating her. It would be unfair to 
divulge the dramatic developments and the surprising 
climax that follow. Suffice it to say that “ Bulldog,” 
down to the last moment of his terrific fight with an 
incarnate devil of a man, in the loneliest reach of the 
marshes by night, is in his best form. And the reader is 
carried breathlessly along by ‘‘ Sapper’s’’ unflagging 
inventiveness, and by the broad, breezy humour that has 
the tonic quality of salt sea air. 


CHANGE FOR HEAVEN. 


By Alan Hillgarth. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


7s. 6d. 


The intriguing title of Commander Hillgarth’s brisk 
novel derives from the words of the fallen Archangel in 
Paradise Lost ”’ : 


“Is this the region, this the soil, the clime . . . 
That we must change for heaven ? ”’ 


The terrain chosen by the author is Florida in the days of 
the great land boom. The story begins at Miami, and 
is quickly transferred to the aureate, adventurous and 
erotic atmosphere of Palm Beach. Michael Henderson, 
visiting a bedroom in the Royal Cardenia Hotel to kill 
an old enemy, finds that the work has already been done, 
apparently by a very pretty young girl. This is just one 
leading incident in a narrative which is full of sensations 
about breathless speculation, rum- 
running and grand larceny. It is 
written with great gusto and has no 
moments of boredom. 


THE ROMANTIC PRINCE. By Rafael 
Sabatini. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

The end of high chivalry in Europe 
is lamented in a novel of the year of 
grace, 1467, at the Burgundian Court, 
where Anthony of Egmont, cousin and 
brother in arms of Charles Duke of 
Burgundy, decides that the world is 
no place for a gentleman. Part of his 
disdain is caused by the fact that his 
betrothed, the Duke’s sister, the wanton 
Lady Catharine, is betraying him. 
Leaving the scene of his discomfiture, 
Anthony travels in the Low Countries. 
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In the course of his wanderings he saves a burgher, Philip 
Danfelt, from hanging because of rash words spoken of 
the Duke. The grateful trader introduces him to the 
peerless Johanna Claessen. Here is love at first sight 
between a high lord and'a merchant’s daughter. Anthony 
is brought back to Court before he can make his great 
decision. Johanna, who has pride of her own, signalises 
his unexplained absence by marrying Danfelt. That 
unfortunate citizen falls into the hands of Sir Claude 
de Rynsault, who condemns him for treason. Enamoured 
of Johanna, he tells her he will release her husband if she 
will give herself to him. The young wife makes the 
sacrifice, to find that Philip had been executed overnight. 
The widow appeals to Anthony, who contrives to have the 
betrayer executed. The Duke is so enraged by Egmont’s 
action that he banishes him. Anthony persuaded his 
injured lady love to join him. There is a fine historical 
background to the book, in which Louis XI plays a 
considerable part. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT ANDALS? By John Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 


With the crime motive in up-to-date fiction bearing 
the unaccustomed garb of pathology, with detectives and 
reporters tainted with the Oxford accent, these amazing 
mental gymnastics, advertised as ‘‘ high-speed thrills,’ and 
far surpassing the intricacies of a mere plot, provide a 
definite throwback to the student of criminals and their 
habits. Whether fighting for or against his enemies, the 
hero of this slap-dash tragi-comedy works with the un- 
bounded energy of Douglas Fairbanks senior and the 
resources of Charlie Chaplin in the early days of screened 
marvels. After the reader has been thoroughly roused 
to the importance of the question contained in the book’s 
title—the importance of which had already been realised 
by sinister foreign diplomats, shady private detectives, and 
the inevitable beautiful woman—the author discards his 
obvious finale, and with a flourishing ‘‘Ha! I caught you 


napping,” gives the most diverting anti-climax that one 
could desire. 


SILENT THUNDER. By Andrew Soutar. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


All correspondence courses advise the aspiring writer 
to “‘ go to the newspapers for ideas.’”” With the daily 
journals full of poison dramas, it was obvious that the 
methods of the Borgias—still popular legends—should 
prove a temptation to the novelist. Where Mr. Soutar has 
followed the lead of the press he has worked out a possible 
plot. Where however he has interwoven his own ideas, 
he has drifted into improbabilities. Even the morning 
papers would not acclaim the marriage of a beautiful but 
poor heroine to a drug-soaked millionaire as a mariage 
d'amour when she maintains that it is a mariage de con- 
venance. Mr. Soutar, or rather his hero, does; but then 
the hero was inspired by her to forswear his wasted life 
as a pariah at Singapore, and to become London’s most 
popular surgeon. Many dramatic coincidences occur before 
his second fall, as complete this time as Humpty Dumpty’s, 
as far as London is concerned. 


THE DEVIL’S NET. By Otto Peitsch. Translated by Ira V. 
Morris and Edward Fachs. 7s. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 


One is left at times in a measure of uncertainty as to 
whether the writer is meaning to produce a romantic 
novel or a piece of history ; but we judge that his intention 
is to present a background and a setting for tragic happen- 
ings that have become only too well known. For the scene 
is laid in 1910-1920, and the story centres in the tragedy 
at Serajevo which led directly to tragedies so infinitely 
greater than itself. How far the plottings and schemings 
which bulk so large are to be accepted as historic fact 
we cannot say. Probably the whole truth never will be 
known ; but the story has a very convincing air of reality 
about it, and there is not the slightest attempt to veil 
the personalities who pass across the stage. The Tsar 


HERBERT JENKINS’ 
AUTUMN BOOKS 


NOTES ON TULIP SPECIES 


By W. R. DYKES, M.A., L. és L., Late Secretary Royal 
Horticultural Society. Edited and Illustrated by E. 
Katherine Dykes. With an introduction by Sir A. 
Daniel Hall, K.C.B., Director of John Innes Horti- 
cultural Institution. In course of preparation. 
Price about £6 6s. 

A work full of valuable information, beautifully illus- 
trated with coloured plates made from water-colour 
drawings of the tulips in Mr. Dykes’ collection. 


GAMONIA 


By LAWRENCE RAWSTORNE. With 15 coloured 
drawings by J. T. RAw ins and an Introduction by 
Eric Parker. {£3 3s. net. Large Paper Edition, 
limited to 100 copies, £5 5s. net. 

A reprint in facsimile of the earliest book dealing in 
detail with the planting of game coverts and the 
preservation of pheasants. 


WIND-HARPS 


By MARION CRAN, Author of “The Joy of the 
Ground,” etc. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
Mrs. Cran’s latest book. It contain much of interest 
to all gardeners and animal lovers. 2 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THREE 
KAISERS 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
The diary of a personal servant of the Hohenzollern 
family. Many famous figures are mentioned and there 
is an intimate portrait of the ex-Kaiser. A record of 
the deepest importance and interest. 


KIPLING’S SUSSEX REVISITED 


By R. THURSTON HOPKINS. With line drawings 
by GopFREY T. HOPKINS. 7s. 6d. net. 
A charming volume which fuses Sussex and Kipling’s 
Sussex stories and poems into a useful and com- 
prehensive breviary for the wayfarer. 


LATEST NOVELS 7/6 NET 
ENCHANTED DUST 


By FRANCES MOCATTA, Author of “ The For- 
- bidden Woman.” 

The gripping story of a young plastic surgeon and his 

search after Beauty. 


THE WRIST MARK 


By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of ‘‘ Cobweb Castle.” 
A thrilling murder mystery. 


HE AND SKI 


By DAWSON GRATRIX. 
A light-hearted story of Winter Sports in Switzerland. 


THE LONELY HOUSE 


By ARTHUR GASK, Author of ‘‘ The Dark Highway.” 
An adventure of Gilbert Larose, the Australian 
detective. 


SEND HIM TO SEA 


By SNOWDEN HICKMAN. 
A light comedy of the Sea. 


THE TERROR OF THE AIR 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, Author of ‘ The Cats- 
paw.” 
The thrilling story of a giant aerial pirate. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE ROSE 


By W. B. M. FERGUSON, Author of ‘“ The Black 
Company.” 
An original and exciting mystery story. 
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Nicholas and the Tsarina, the Grand Dukes Alexieff and 
Nicholas, Poincaré, Viviani, Paleologue, Lenin and Ras- 
putin are amongst those who figure conspicuously, and in 
some cases there is a very marked individuality—or lack 
of it—in the characterisation. 


BRIDES OF HEAVEN. C. G. L. Du Cann. 
man & Hall.) 

On the title page there is quoted as a motto George 
Moore's cynical dictum, ‘‘ God gets the women men don’t 
want.’ This is a story of three women who, by very 
different paths, reach the peace of an Anglican sisterhood 
after a troublous journey. All three find in the cloister a 
refuge from their trials, rather than a manner of religious 
life chosen for its own sake. The characterisation is beyond 
all praise, whether it be in respect of Beatrice Tregithin who 
is capable, resourceful and unselfish to the last degree ; 
or of Doris Hills who is the mistress of one man, the fiancée 
of another and the wife of a third—all relationships running 
simultaneously. This is far too good a book to be written 
down as a sex novel, for the sex motive cannot be regarded 
as paramount, or unduly intrusive. The plot is an ex- 
cellent framework for the exhibition of the skilful charac- 
terisation, and one is not conscious of anything forced or 
unnatural in the finale which brings these three tempest- 
tossed women in the end to such a haven. 


7s. 6d. (Chap- 


DEATH ON THE DOWNS. 
(Jarrolds.) 

The thrill you get when you look at the cover of this new 
mystery story by Mr. Antony Marsden, is but a forerunner 
of a whole sequence of thrills which Mr. Marsden provides 
in one of the most ingenious murder cases you are likely to 
come across. Jacob Knottman, financier and suspected 
blackmailer, was released from Parkhurst, having served 
two years’ imprisonment; was seen in London at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and the next morning was dis- 
covered murdered on the Hampshire downs. Very cleverly 
the author shows us the several lives that were entangled 
with Knottman’s, and we follow the breathless adventures 
of Fay Maynard and Tommy Braile, fresh from Texas ; 
the swift development of the friendship between Geoff 
Wade and Lord Morthoe, and the amusing antics of Lord 
Morthoe’s motor-car; but it is doubtful if the most 
hardened reader of detective fiction will scent the right 
trail. 


HAPPY ENDING. By Stephen McKenna. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 

In ‘“‘ Happy Ending’’ Mr. McKenna depicts the rise, 
progress and improbable end of what old-fashioned people 
would call an illicit love-affair; but while doing so he 
contrives to retain the sympathy of the reader. These 
three people are unfortunate, they have been foolish, 
they are still foolish—that is to say they are human. The 
middle-aged judge, Harrison Morchard, made a mistake 
when he married Lola. Lola is thirty-five and fears she 
has missed romance. Piers Shotton is also thirty-five. 
He loves her but he has his career of a Civil Servant, a 
future Colonial Governor, to consider. While relating 
this story Mr. McKenna comments shrewdly on the 
passing show: ‘‘ She was utterly unfeminine, and in some 
way more alluring for that reason. These small heads and 
sleek, close-lying hair of the day’s fashion ; these clear-cut 
features and vividly painted eyes and lips; these thin, 
smooth arms and slender legs ;_ these supple, boyish bodies 
and straight, bare backs, were so artificial that a new sex 
seemed to be evolving. It was useless, probably, for 
breeding, and doomed from the outset by the rigours of 
its starving and training, this hybrid race that lived in 
Turkish baths and talked weights and diets in its sleep ; 
but to a generation that was tired of the long hair and ample 
curves, the flowing draperies and suggestive mystery of 
woman in the older tradition, it was infinitely provocative.”’ 


By Antony Marsden. 7s. 6d. 


DUCHESS LAURA. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
Lock.) 


Take a simple-minded family, dress them not in fig but 
in strawberry leaves, bestow on them as many virtues as 


7s. 6d. (Ward, 


we happily believe our parents to have possessed, and you 
have—O mothers of England !—a book you will be 
pleased to see your daughters read. As we all know, Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes is a capital story-teller. Her heroine in 
this collection of tales belongs to that long-haired, long- 
skirted variety of homo sapiens which is giving place to 
the latest human experiment ; and no doubt, if it is Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes’s ambition to see her Duchess placed 
between the Schonberg Cotta Family and Sandford and 
Merton, for the edification of posterity, that ambition will 
be gratified. The book consists of thirteen episodes 
in the life of what her nurse calls a ‘ romantical ”’ 
woman, and would have been as true of her had she been 
cottage instead of castle—but the English prefer the 
baroque in literature to the penny plain. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


TRAMPING TO LOURDES. Being some account of the 
Adventures that befell John Gibbons, of Hornsey in 
Middlesex, in a Pilgrimage undertaken through Anjou 
and Auvergne, Quercy, Bearn, and Bignorre, with other 
Foreign Parts, in the 47th year of his Age, and in the 
Year of Grace 1928. 2s. (Methuen.) 


Mr. John Gibbons describes himself as being ‘‘ no writer,’’ 
,yet he has written one of the most engagingly original 
travel books that have come our way for many a long 
day ; he says that he never regarded himself as a pilgrim 
—yet as a “ proxy pilgrim ’’ he tramped those 625 miles 
from Mont St. Michel to Lourdes, but very little diminished 
by the only “‘lifts’’ he was permitted, that is, such as 
might be voluntarily offered. ‘‘ A proxy pilgrim I might 
be for my own wife, the poorest of substitutes for real 
devotion,”’ he describes himself, and recurrent references to 
news received, at long intervals, of the health of ‘‘ the 
infant ’”’ hint as it were of the motive inspiring the pilgrim- 
age. With an inadequate knowledge of French and about 
five shillings a day to cover all expenses, Mr. Gibbons 
achieved his long and monotonous tramp, arriving accord- 
ing to plan on the thirty-third day, and the “ plain tale ’”’ 
in which he records the experience is as impressive from 
the simple style of the narration as it is interesting from 
its very dissimilarity from ordinary travel books, its lack 
of all the accustomed tourist touches, and its direct pre- 
sentation of personal experiences. And through all, for 
one reader at least, is a consciousness less of the Lady of 
Lourdes than of the infant at Hornsey, and the book is 
closed with the hope that she has gone on improving. 


TIGER-WOMAN: MY STORY. By Betty May. 
(Duckworth.) 

You may say what you like about ‘“ Tiger-Woman,”’ 
but you will be able to read it. With a dry cynicism 
before which that of Benvenuto Cellini becomes pale, 
Betty May writes herself down from her birth in Lime- 
house to her fourth marriage. She reminds us, incident- 
ally, that she is not yet middle-aged and has by no means 
lost her appetite for life. One is more or less accustomed 
to frankness in autobiography, but this model for one of 
Epstein’s busts, who has been an apache in Paris and 
an observer of Black Magic in Sicily, really slurs over 
very little; she conceals neither drink nor drugs. Yet 
when a hostess, on discovering who Betty May really is, 
asks her to leave the house at once, somehow or other 
one feels more or less on the side of Betty, which means 
that, for good or ill, ‘‘ Tiger-Woman ”’ does get over. 


Ios. 6d. 


FEEDING THE FAMILY. By Leonora Eyles. 4s. 6d. 
(Grant Richards & Humphrey Toulmin.) 

Mrs. Eyles has chosen for a sub-title ‘‘ Hints for the 
Intelligent Housewife,’’ and her book is so full of common 
sense that surely every intelligent housewife will make 
haste to secure it. ‘‘ I wish we could be artists in cookery 
again,”’ she says, ‘“‘ giving it that individual touch which 
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was so pleasing in the old days.’’ And she sets out to 
show how we may become artists, examining the art of 
cooking and catering from every point of view. Nourish- 
ment, economy, variety, the element of surprise, originality, 
and the different purposes of different foodstuffs are dealt 
with in her usual competent manner and every family 
that is allowed to profit by her advice is sure to be the 
better for it. A most valuable study of what is perhaps 
the most important branch of housekeeping. 


TEN TO ONE IN SWEDEN. By Paddy Sylvanus. 8s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“Paddy Sylvanus ”’ tells us that ‘‘ the kind of book 
the Swede is keenest on reading is the book dealing with 
Sweden from the point of view of the outsider.”” Swedes 
long, she says, to see themselves as others see them—and 
when they get the chance never seem to like it! We 
cannot help feeling that they will not altogether like the 
shrewd comment of the governess who stayed among them 
taking notes—and has now printed them, or a selection 
from them, in this eminently readable volume. It was to 
the home of a professor in the north of Sweden that ‘‘ One ”’ 
went and the ‘“ Ten”’ consisted of those whose use of 
the English language she was there toimprove. The diary- 
jottings of her experiences and of her frank impressions of 
the Swedes, men, women and children, afford interesting 
and at times entertaining reading. Incidentally she shows 
how strong an impression has been made in Sweden by 
anti-British propaganda, the things said of the English in 
Swedish schools and society are apparently of the most 
unflattering character, and would be ludicrous if it were 
not for the fact that false impressions of the character of 
one nation accepted by another may be dangerous. Though 
“Paddy Sylvanus’’ does not flatter the people among 
whom she lived—she was apparently by no means loath 
to extend to twelve the six months for which she had 
engaged herself. 


SWORDS AND ROSES. By Joseph Hergesheimer. 7s. 6d. 
(Knopf.) 

Mr. Hergesheimer has written a beautiful but provoca- 
tive book. It is neither a novel nor, in the ordinary sense 
of the term, a collection of short stories, though, while 
keeping strictly to fact, it has something of a fictional 
charm. The author has here presented a series of pictures 
and portraits of what he calls “‘ the deep South” during 
the American Civil War. He begins by protesting against 
the popular notion that Virginia was the state mainly 
concerned. Virginia, in the later stages, became the 
principal seat of operations, and two Virginian generals, 
Lee and Grant, were ultimately placed above all other 
soldiers. But the war began, and a great part of it was 
fought, in the ‘‘ deep South.’’ In these pages, then, Mr. 
Hergesheimer has allowed his imagination to reconstruct 
the war-time life of the Mississippi river coast, of the hills 
and cotton lands of Alabama, of the mountains of Tennessee, 
of Charleston, with its aristocratic pride, and of Kentucky, 
with its blue-green pastures. Mr. MHergesheimer is 
romantically Southern in his sympathies. He dislikes our 
modern, standardised world of railways, telegraphs and 
big towns, and looks back lovingly to the time when 
“ sectional faith and consciousness ”’ had not been ‘‘ absorbed 
by trade,’’ and when “ separate pride’’ and ‘“‘ handsome 
arrogance ”’ still flourished in the Confederacy states. He 
makes light of slavery itself, and disputes the idea that the 
North was mainly stirred by anti-slavery enthusiasm. 
But however much we may quarrel with his point of view, 
it is impossible not to be held captive by the beauty and 
vividness of the author’s style. Mr. Hergesheimer once 
more reveals himself as a writer of rare charm and power. 


DROUGHT: A South African Parable. By Jan Van Avond. 
6s. (Ernest Benn.) 


There is vivid descriptive writing in this South African 
parable, and the parallel between the drought that lays 
waste the country and the hatred and racial prejudice that 


PROFITS AND THE PEN 


By HUGH TUITE 


Author of ‘The Secret of the Blue Vase,’’ etc. etc. 


A volume of helpful advice, practical inform- 

ation and stimulating exercises, on how to 

write stories and articles that sell. Highly 

commended by Michael Joseph, Jan Hay, Sir 

Geo. Sutton (formerly Chairman, Amalgamated 
2 Press, Ltd.), etc. # 


From all Booksellers, 3/6 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
Kern House, 36-38, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


A COLLECTOR’S BARGAIN 
Arnold Bennett 


Don Juan de Marana 


A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS, based on a version of the Don 
Juan legend, which in its development departs widely from 
Don Juan “ Tenorio ’’—an earlier version used by Moliére 
and Mozart. The author claims that Don Juan “de 
Marana” has a more sympathetic hero, and adds: My 
Don Juan has an ideal. He is not a sensualist; he is an 
idealist. Heis passionately hungry for perfection, and with 
him the end justifies the means.” First Edition, limited to 
1,000 copies, numbered, signed by the author. With Portrait. 
Privately printed. 1923. 8vo, half parchment. Published 
at £3 3s. net. Some copies offered, new as published, 
at 15s. post free. Sent on approval. Quote Offer 4o. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADIS : 


119-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. (Gerrard 9310) 


THE 
BRITISH CAMPAIGNS 
IN EUROPE 


1914—1918 


by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


(1,000 pages with maps and diagrams) 


10/6 


The late Dr. Robertson Nicoll said of the early 
edition of this work: “Sir Conan Doyle has given 
us a classic which will never be superseded.” 


Geoffrey Bles, Suffolk St., S.W. 
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are as a blight on the political life of South Africa is 
suggested deftly and with a deep intensity and some 
bitterness of feeling. 


“It is not fitting to sing 
The nakedness of earth, 
And the poverty of the spirit, 
With foppish embroideries 
And adornments of rhyme,” 


so the poem is written in simple and austere cadences of 
free verse, and tells how through ‘‘ days of devouring sun- 
shine’’ the beauty of the veld withers till the land is 
parched and shrivelled to a desert. From that terrible 
picture of desolation we pass to the story of Piet Bloem 
on his solitary farm, and the ruin and misery the drought 
brings upon him, while far off the statesmen who might be 
doing something to avert the worst of that evil squabble 
fiercely about the pattern of a new flag and other futilities. 
The poem develops into a survey of those little hatreds 
among men that create a spiritual drought and paralyse 
effort and the desire for progress; but there is a hint of 
hope in the vision of how the drought breaks up at last, 
and life and beauty and prosperity reassert themselves. 
There are passages of real power and poignance in this 
parable; its poetry and high moral teaching have some- 
thing of the passion and burning sincerity of the old 
prophets, It is a poem with a purpose, and such a purpose 
as adds force and significance to its poetry. 


THE DAUPHINY. By Caroline Walker. 7s. 6d. (Black- 
wood.) 


The home of the champions and dauphins of Villon’s 
‘‘ Ballad of Old-Time Lords” could not wish for a better 
chronicler than the author of this book. The delightful 
district between Provence and Savoy which gave the 
ancient feudal title of its Counts to the Dauphins of France 
boasted once of its seven wonders, but here seventy times 
seven are discovered for us. At the Grande Chartreuse 
we meet the ghosts of Bruno and Hugh of Lincoln, of whose 
funeral in England it was written : 


“ A’ the bells o’ merrie Lincoln 

Without men’s hands were rung, 

And a’ the books o’ merrie- Lincoln 

Were read without man’s tongue ; 

And ne’er was such a burial 

Sin’ Adam’s days begun.” 
We are introduced to  Lesdiguiéres, 
Henry of Navarre’s friend, who fought 
valiantly (and rusefully) for the 
Huguenots until, at seventy-nine, ambition 
tempted him to change his colours. We 
spend three pleasant chapters with Bayard 
and his Loyal Servant ’’—we wish the 
author had spared a few lines for the 
“* pretty neat pair of bracelets and purse of 
crimson satin ’’ worked for the Chevalier 
by the two fair daughters of his hostess 
at Brescia. At Gap we find the green 
silk banner associated with Napoleon's 
return from Elba; we _ encounter the 
fiery Lutheran, Guillaume _ Farel, 
Rabelais, Berlioz and Stendhal. It is 
years since we visited Dauphiny; Mrs. 
Walker makes us want to go again. 


Books of the Month. 


From July 15th to August I5th. 


(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


PALESTINE IN PICTURE (10s. 6d.; Heffer). With 
the exception of a discerning and sympathetic introduction 
by Canon C. E. Raven, the whole of this book of generous 


Miss Victoria Cross, 
whose new novel, “Electric Love,” 
has just been published by Mr. 

Werner Laurie. 


proportions is devoted to photographs of a land of infinite 
variety and contrasts. Excellently produced, they present 
a wondrous blending of past and present, of rugged wild- 
ness and rare charm, over which the associations of the 
passing centuries have cast such an irresistible aureole of 
dignity and consecration. Above and beyond all the 
crude and often obvious fakes, there glows the undeniable 
grandeur of the actual scenes and remains of the very 
foundations of Christendom. . The pictures are remark- 
ably successful in capturing and conveying this dignity, 
and we have found the idea of a loose sheet, descriptive 
of the pictures, a very convenient and happy one. 


Whether reviewed from the vantage-ground of retrospect 
or anticipation, A NEW HANDBOOK TO BRITTANY 
(5s.; Ward, Lock) offers a wealth of delights. The 
wonderful sequence of sheltered coves, sanded beaches 
and rugged headlands, no less than the rich pasturage, the 
beguiling forests and valleys of this sea-girt territory, are 
alluringly presented. And besides all its natural beauty, 
what a veritable storehouse of historical romance it is. A 
succinct survey of all the many interests that fall glibly 
into that category is added to a profusion of general 
information. Should the visitor be travelling by road 
or rail, with this book in his possession he will be well 
equipped for a comfortable and vastly interesting visit. 
The numerous maps and illustrations will prove very 
useful. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—The Growth of International 
Thought. F. Melian Stawell. 2s. 6d. 

Caxton BooxsHop.—Still Wandering. Rathmell Wilson, 
F.R.G.S. 4s. 

CONSTABLE.—Studies in European Literature. Joncko 
Lavrin. 5s. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PREss.—The Walter Seton 
Memorial and the First Walter Seton Memorial 
Lecture. Harold E. Goad, O.B.E., M.A. 2s. 

OxForD Press.—The Profession of Poetry. H.W. Garrod. 
12s. 6d. 

PRIVATELY PRINTED.—Proverbial Birds Brought Home to 


Roost—And Afterthoughts. John H. Leaver. ts. 6d. 
FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 
CassELLS.—The Grey Wind. Edward 
Albert.—Their Own Desire. Sarita 


Fuller.—Stars in the Smoke. Florence 
Bone.—Time is a Gentleman. Charles 
Manson.—The Riddle of the Emeralds. 
Mrs. Champion de Crespigny.—The 


Return of the Scarecrow. Alfred 
Noyes. 
CHAPMAN & Married His 


Parlourmaid. Countess Barcynska.— 
The Waking Bird. Barbara Goolden. 
CoNnsTABLE.—Little Novels. Arthur 
Schnitzler—Gathering of Eagles. Val 
Gielgud.—The Frantic Young Man. 
Charles Samuels. 
HaRRAP.—To-Morrow Never Comes. R. 
L. Duffus. 
HEINEMANN.—The Major Knight Errant. 
Patrick Greene.—Strange Moon. 
T. S. Stribling —Young Mrs. Greeley. 
Booth Tarkington. 6s.—Nicky, Son 
of Egg. 6s. Gerald Bullett. 
Hopper & SrouGuton.—Fool Errant. Patricia Went- 
worth.—The Gun Tamer. Max Brand.—McLean of 
Scotland Yard. George Goodchild. 3s. 6d.—The 
Secret Service Man. Sydney Horler. 3s. 6d.—Down 
River. ‘‘ Seamark.’’—The Affair at the Chateau. 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds.—The Five Framboys. Francis 
Beeding. 
Hurst & BLacketr.—Fruits of Deception. A.A. Emmett. 
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Hutcuinson.—Young Apollo. Anthony Gibbs.—The 
Second-Best Wife. Ann Stokes.—The Devil and the 
Deep Sea. Elizabeth Jordan.—Moslem Jane. Norma 
Lorimer.—Lucky Star. Owen Rutter.—The Way to 
Fortune. George Woden. 

WERNER Lauri£.—Electric Love. Victoria Cross. 

Joun Lonc.—The Heritage of the North. Herbert P. Lee. 
—Rick and Dick. Peter Brook.—McGlusky the 
Mormon. A. G. Hales.—Eve De Luxe. Amy J. 
Baker.—The Five Red Fingers. Brian Flynn.— 
Boothroyd’s Mill. Edward Charles Reed.—The 
Double Fire. Helen Eastwood. 

Sampson Low.—Sir Toby and the Regent. Paul Herring. 
—Black Blood. Aylwin L. Martin.—Dancing Shadow. 
Nancy Morison.—Rome Haul. Walter D. Edmonds. 
—The Paved Path. Phyllis Hambledon.—Garden 
Oats.. Faith Baldwin. 

MELROSE.—The Peace-Fire. G. M. Hort.—No_ Exit. 
Beatrice Murillo. 

METHUEN.—The Fatal Call. Albert Dorrington.—Murder 
at the Keyhole. R. A. J. Walling.—The Mystery of 
Papyrus. G. B. Vale—The Metal Flask. Basil 
Thomson. 

Joun Murray.—Soldiers of Misfortune. P.C. Wren. 

STANLEY Paut.—The Heavenly Maid. Olga Racster.— 
Hidden Love. Norval Richardson.—The Blue Po- 
chette. Florence Lawford.—Quettenden’s Folly. E. 
Everett Green. 

SELwyn & BLount.—Oh Henry! Edgar Franklin—The 
Fishing Fleet. Richard Fisher.—Caroline in the 
Distance. Harold Ohlson.—The Steel Grubs. Ernest 
Elmore. 

SKEFFINGTON.—Pines of Jaalam. Daniel Chase.—The 
Palgrave Mummy. F. M. Pettee.—The Double Cross. 
Armstrong Livingstone. 

STOCKWELL.—Lion’s Hold. G.H. Lepper. 6s. 

Warp, Lock.—Woman Dominant. E. Charles Vivian.— 
Spring in the Heart. Effie A. Rowlands. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 
(Non-Fiction) 
ALLEN & Unwin. Karl Marx. Otto Riihle. 15s. 
TARAPOREVALA (Bombay).—Seven Months with Mahatma 
Gandhi. G. Krishnadas. 2 vols. Rs.3.8 each. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

ALLEN & Unwin.—The Little Entente. Robert Machray. 
12s. 6d.—Self-Determination for Austria. F. F. G. 
Kleinwaechter. 3s. 6d. 

Peter Davies.—Private Opinions of a British Blue- 
Jacket. 6s. 

Ir1sH Tourist AssociaTION.—A Book of Dublin. Is. 

Knopr.—Swords and Roses. Joseph Hergesheimer. 7s. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—London Rediscoveries and Some Others. 
Walter G. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

Lipprncott.—Patrick Henry. George Morgan. 15s. 

METHUEN.—I Discover Greece. Harry A. Franck. 12s. 6d. 
—Downland Treasure. Barclay Wills. 6s. 

OxrorD Press.—A Short History of the Brontés. 
K. A. R. Sugden. 4s. 6d. 

RicHarps & TovuLmin.—Judge Jenkins. William H. 
Terry. tos. 6d. 

Warp, Locx.—Newquay and North Cornwall.—The 
Thames.—Dublin.—Belfast.—Southsea and Ports- 
mouth. 2s. each. 


JUVENILE 
HarraAp.—tThe Little One In Between. Marion St. John 
Webb. Illustrated by Margaret Tarrant. 3s. 6d. 
CreciL PALMER.—Mummy’s Bedtime Story Book, ‘‘ Marion.” 
Illustrated by Jessie M. King. 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ALLEN & Unwin.—A Preface to Morals. Walter Lipp- 
mann, Ios. 
CHRISTOPHERS.—Self and Superman. L. E. Eeman. 
7s. 6d. 


BOOKS| 


The Autumn Publishing Season promises to be a good 
one. New works of the following authors and artists 
are announced by the leading publishers; 

JOHN GALSWORTHY BERNARD SHAW 

JOHN MASEFIELD HUGH WALPOLE 

J. B. PRIESTLEY ANDRE MAUROIS 

ALDOUS HUXLEY EDMUND BLUNDEN 

SIR JAMES JEANS ARTHUR RACKHAM 
W. RUSSELL FLINT 


BUMPUS 


John G&G Edward Bumpus, Ltd. 
330, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


lA Selection of the Latest Books 


THE MYSTIC CHAIN L. Benbow 
“A new Novel... well told story which rings true.’—Yorkshire 
Observer Budget Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 6/- net 

BROCHARD A. L. Collier 
“An Australian novel. Lovers of good healthy novels . . . catered for 
in a highly satisfactory manner.”"—Cork Examiner. “A stirring story, 
with many tender passages.’’—Belfast Telegraph 

Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 5/- net 

FAIRY TALES OF KOOTENAY Catherina Armsmith 
An illustrated book for children, with “ the atmosphere and characteristic 
colour of the Canadian North-West . . . told with simplicity of style and 
imaginative beauty.”—Wide World Journal 

Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 2/6 net 

FAIRY TALE ANNE Anne Sprott 

“The type of romantic story which appeals to the child mind.”—The 
School Government Chronicle Cloth, gold, pictorial wrapper. 2/6 net 

“HAPPIER DAYS” Ruby May Sweet 
“Charming stories . . . delightfully drawn . . . exceptionally well 
written . . . deeply interesting.” —ZJsle of Wight Times 

Cloth, gold. 2/6 net 

LEAVES FROM A BOILER-MAKER’S LOG H. Jones 
“‘ The philosophy of a manual worker is cleverly revealed . . . a remark- 
ably intimate knowledge of life among those who toil." —The Sussex Express 

gold, pictorial wrapper. 2/6 net 

BACK TO CIVILISATION C. Hubert Wolff, M.A. 
A book of interesting and topical essays. Should appeal to all thinking 
and serious-minded men and women. loth, gold. 2/6 net 

TALES OF JOY Cousin Roy 
“ A bright book of stories for the children . . . drama and adventure to 
point a moral to the youngsters.”—Montrose Standard 

May be obtained of any Bookseller or Library; or direct from 
the Publishers, postage extra. Complete Catalogue free. 


MSS. oF att Types InviTED For Issue. 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD. 
29, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 


Simply put a drop on the handkerchief and breathe 
the vapour. Perfectly safe—‘ Vapex’”’ acts as a gentle 
stimulant to the respiratory system. Wonderfully 
speedy because the vapour kills the germs which cause 
the trouble. The sooner “ Vapex”’ is used the sooner 
will your cold disappear. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD, 


NAPPY LYRICS and Songs urgently required 

for Winter Season. Send or call for terms. 

Dept. A.174, PETER DEREK, Ltd. Music 
Publishers, 83, New Oxford Street, London. 


2,000 BOOKS-~ 825 to 6d. each 


(interesting to collectors and readers of. all classes) 
’ List 15, post free from the Sign of the Huntsman, 
Southborough, nr. Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


The Simple, * 
INHALANT Cold Cure 
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Crospy Lockwoop.—Every Man’s Own Lawyer. By A 
Barrister. 15s. 


HEFFER.—An Introduction to Individual Psychology. 
Alice Raven. 3s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—-Where Paris Dines. Julian Street. 8s. 6d. 

ALFRED Knopr.—The Glorious Oyster. Hector Bolitho. 
6s. 

Joun Lane.—The Land: Agricultural and National 
Economy. Christopher Turnor. Foreword by Lord 
Bledisloe. ts. 

Lonemans.—A Short Catalogue of Books Printed in 
England, and English Books Printed Abroad before 
1641, in the Library of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Compiled by H. A. Wheeler. tos. 6d. 

MopDERN ArT Press (Calcutta)—Commerii ? Eurasians 
and their Future. Cedric Dover. Rs.1.8. 

NisBET.—Dogma, in History and Thought. Various 
Contributors. 8s. 6d. 

NORTHUMBERLAND PREss.—In the Troublesome Times : 
The Cambo Women’s Institute Book. Edited by 
Rosalie E. Bosanquet. 2s. 6d. 

Isaac Pitman.—How to Choose Your Career. W. Leslie 
Ivey. 3s. 6d. 

Wiii1am REEveEs.—Natural Technics in Piano Mastery. 
Jacob Eisenberg. 

RICHARDS PreEss.—Madness in Shakespearean Tragedy 
H. Somerville. 6s. 

RiwER.—The Garden of Enchantment. Sydney T. Klein. 
4s. 6d. 

TARAPOREVALA (Bombay).—Hindu Exogamy. S. V. 
Karandikar, M.A. Rs.6. 

WEssEx Press (Taunton).—Scratch Dials. Dom Ethel- 
bert Horne, F.S.A. 2s. 6d. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


HEINEMANN.—Pride and Prejudice. Adapted from Jane 
Austen’s novel. Eileen H. A. and J.C. Squire. 3s. 6d. 
E.tiot Stock.—Plays and Prose. Mrs. Gordon Ascher. 2s. 


POETRY 


AcTIVE Press Inc. (New York).—An Anthology of Revo- 
lutionary Poetry. Edited by Marcus Graham. $3. 

HEINEMANN.—Finale of Scene. Walter Lowenfels. 3s. 6d. 

IncrpEN & GrRant.—The Glades of Glenbella. Alexander 
Somerton. 5s. 

Liprincott.—Martial Notes. Harrison S. Morris. 6s. 

ELKIN MatuEews & Marrot.—Renaissance. James Dodds. 
2s. 

PRIVATELY PRINTED.—Poems and Essays. Alfred Hitch. 

ScHOLARTIS PrEss.—Frangois and Katherine. G. Laurence 
Groom. 7s. 6d. 

E..iot Stock.—Collected Poems. Isidore G. Ascher. 55s. 

FOWLER WriGHT.—County Series of Contemporary Poetry : 
Dorsetshire and Wiltshire. 5s. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
ALLEN & UNnwin.—For Middle-Class Christians. Harold 
B. Shepheard, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
CHapMAN & Hati.—The Resurrection of the Dead. 
F. S. M. Bennett, Dean of Chester. 5s. 

UNIVERSITY OF LonDON PREss.—The Psychological Ap- 
proach to Reality. Francis Aveling. tos. 6d. 
STOCKWELL.—The People’s Pulpit : Science and Religion. 

Rev. Edgar Calvert—The Kingdom of God. The 
Lord Bishop of Durham.—Faith Healing. Rev. 
Alexander Hodge.—The Puritan Heritage. Rev. 

Ernest E. Johnston. 2s. 6d. each. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


BLACKWELL.—The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Vol. V. 
Set of 8 vols. 25 guineas. 

HEINEMANN.—The Loeb Classical Library. 7 vols. Ios. 
each.—A Modern Comedy. John Galsworthy. 8s. 6d. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. carefully and promptly type- 
written. 1/- per 1,000 words. All work exe- 
cuted personally. Highest testimonials.— Miss 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 


The critics unanimously praise 


BRITTLE GLORY 
The New Novel by 


WALLACE B. 
NICHOLS 


Author of “ Secret Market” 
“An uncommon book with an outstanding ony 
—Observer 


“Mr. Nichols has all the gifts of a great novelist.” 


—Sunday Referee 
“A book to read again and again . . . above anything 
yet written of its kind this year.” —Daily Herald 


“A superb study of a creative genius . . . high above 
the ruck of contemporary novels.” 


—James Douctas in the Sunday Express 


7/6 net 


Poems by the same Author 
PROMETHEUS IN PICCADILLY 


A Poem of Modern Life 6/- net 
“A great and original poem, instinct with vitality, 
imagination, passion and interpretative power. . . . We 


may safely prophesy that he will be read when many 
contemporary firework-reputations have fizzled out.” 


—GILBert Tuomas in The Bookman 


JERICHO STREET AND SELECTED 
POEMS .. .. net 


EARL SIMON, A TRILOGY .. 5/- net 
THE GLORY OF THE WORLD 2/6 net 


New Novels, 7/6 net 


DUCHESS LAURA: 
Certain Days of Her Life 


MRS. BELLOC 
LOWNDES 


“A delightful book about a delightful woman, and 
delightfully written. It is a rich and rare treat in these 
days to find in fiction so fresh an atmosphere, and to be 
able to hang our interest on to nice people living normal 
lives.""—Sunday Times 


E. CHARLES VIVIAN 
WOMAN DOMINANT 


MARGARET TURNBULL 
THE LEFT LADY 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 
THE HARDER WAY 


LESLIE CHARTERIS 
THE BANDIT 


OTTWELL BINNS 
THE THREE BLACK DOTS 


WARD, LOCK 


